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i her most solitary chief of state in 

all Europe is undoubtedly Dr. An- 
tonio Oliveira Salazar of Portugal. 
He is certainly the one national leader 
who has managed over long years of 
unquestioned authority to avoid the 
public eye with astonishing success. 
Every one of the so-called dictators 
of contemporary Europe has left an 
indelible impression of reality and 
legend. The histrionics of Mussolini 
were known the world over in every 
detail of gesture and mannerism; 
fanatics of the Hitler breed were the 
victims of the most elaborate specu- 
lation and interpretation; reformers 
of the type of Kemal Ataturk of Tur- 
key gave rise to a veritable mythology 
about their person and program. 
Dollfuss of Austria, diminutive in size 
and great in spiritual scope, was a 
personality about whom the world of 
the 1930’s was entirely aware. Gen- 


eral Franco, in spite of the misfortune 
of the crass caricatures that have 
passed for his portrait, is someone 
whose appearance would not pass en- 
tirely unnoticed were he to cross 
Grand Central Station. But I venture 
to guess that Oliveira is as unknown 
in his personal traits and character- 
istics as though he were a legendary 
figure out of a dim and remote past. 

How many readers have the 
slightest idea what he looks like or 
what his personal life is? The bare 
facts are fairly well known: his uni- 
versity background, his professorship 
of economics, his temporary entrance 
into government service and quick 
withdrawal when politics proved un- 
appetizing and, finally, his long ten- 
ure as minister of finance and later 
as Prime Minister. Salazar has been 
far more talked about than intimately 
known. There are precious few anec- 
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dotes about him in Portugal. He is 
referred to constantly and appre- 
ciatively but there is extraordinarily 
little of the human touch or warmth 
in the references. Even to his own 
people Salazar is a distant personality, 
as immutable and unseen as an an- 
cient god to whom reverence is paid 
but who does not deign to descend 
to the level of ordinary human beings. 


Antonio Oliveira Salazar comes of 
peasant stock. His father, Antonio 
Oliveira, acquired after long years of 
strenuous endeavor a small holding 
in Santa Comba, an obscure village in 
the north of Portugal. His mother 
was equally of peasant background 
and both had extremely little formal 
education. The present Portuguese 
leader belongs to that hardy class of 
mountaineers to whom economics is 
a harsh and constant task-master. It 
is not beyond probability that Salazar 
learned the rudiments of management 
under the guidance of a mother who 
was forced to husband every cent 
during a long and rigorous existence. 

Every trait of Salazar springs from 
this peasant environment. He is slow 
in speech and in action, deliberate 
and unimpulsive. He is distinguished 
for an amazing ability to apply him- 
self to the job at hand to the exclu- 
sion of everything else. He has the 
endurance and, above all, the patience 
that come straight from the soil. The 
whole history of Portugal during the 
past thirty years is simply the story 
of a man who runs a country as 


though it were a farm—and a farm 
in Portugal is no silo-endowed, elec. 
trified enterprise, as we might im- 
agine. 


A Preasant’s MENTALITY 


Salazar’s mind is a peasant one, 
also. Anyone who conceives of the 
Portuguese peasant as a gay, irre- 
sponsible being, heedless of the hard 
realities of life, should be quickly un- 
deceived. I have visited more than 
once the part of Portugal from which 
he comes. It is rugged and rocky, 
barren and sterile in many ways. 
Making a living is a remorseless, per- 
sistent effort and there is little time 
for the niceties of life or for amuse- 
ment. This same peasant mentality is 
the very opposite of the obscure, 
nebulous and tortuous ideologies that 
sprang up in Germany and Italy. 
Salazar has been accused time and 
again of following slavishly the ex- 
ample of the totalitarian states of 
Europe. Careful study of his regime 
demonstrates eloquently that there is 
probably no leader in the entire world 
so utterly indifferent to ideologies, 
and especially to foreign ones, 3 
Salazar. He has borrowed practically 
nothing from anyone else and the 
mainsprings of his thought and ac 
tion have emanated almost exclt- 
sively from the sound common sens 
of the social class from which he 
came. 


Salazar was destined for the priest 
hood. He studied at the seminary and 
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only after his ecclesiastical education 
did he renounce this career to devote 
himself to teaching. But the training 
received at Viseu, and later at Coim- 
bra, joined to his earthy, practical 
sense a keen appreciation of the role 
of principle and order in any under- 
taking. Those who have written of 
him—such as the Swiss, Gonzague de 
Reynold, and more recently an ex- 
tremely able and intelligent French 
woman journalist, Christine Garnier 
—have all emphasized this important 
trait in his character. “One must 
always pay close attention to the 
purity of motive and of principle” is 
one of the conceptions he most fre- 
quently repeated to Reynold. His 
steady resistance to marriage, his 
withdrawal from the social world and 
his rare asceticism give Salazar a 
sacerdotal air which his invariably 
dark suits emphasize. 

At the age of twenty-seven he be- 
came professor of economics and 
finance at Coimbra. One needs know 
something of this ancient Portuguese 
University to grasp the meaning of 
its atmosphere and mood thirty or 
forty years ago. Coimbra holds its 
place with Oxford, Bologna and the 
Sorbonne as one of the greatest and 
most noted institutions of higher 
karning in Europe. For centuries it 
was a center of theology and has 
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given the Church and State an unin- 
terrupted line of priests, bishops and 
statesmen. Its glory dimmed with the 
rise of anti-clericalism and the in- 
roads of liberalism. For long years 
the University knew the violence of 
the struggle between traditionalism 
and the so-called new spirit of the 
times. After the republic was ushered 
in thirty-two years ago, Coimbra was 
secularized, its faculty of theology 
abolished and the new learning in- 
fused into it in vast doses. Its repub- 
licanism became notorious and it was 
one of the first places where the 
statues of the kings and the external 
signs of monarchy were cast down. 


CATHOLIC ACTIONIST 


Salazar studied there and became 
a professor during the period of stress 
and strain. His Catholicity was pro- 
verbial. He became a militant of 
Catholic Action and his first public 
statement, in the form of a lecture, 
was to plead for the intervention of 
Catholics in the promotion of the 
social teachings of the Church. His 
strong character and unquestioned 
learning won him a remarkable place 
at a moment when anything that 
smacked of the traditional religion 
was unpopular and scorned. 

Salazar has remained to this day 
a professor in the temporary service 
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of the state. His outlook and attitude 
are those of the intellectual and 
scholar. Certainly there is no com- 
parable personality anywhere who 
so completely shuns the externals of 
power and abhors so totally the trap- 
pings of high place. He founded a 
Catholic political party, took up the 
cause of competent government in 
the pages of Novidades and for a 
single day sat in parliament as a 
deputy. His distaste for the machinery 
of parliamentary government comes 
perhaps from the unhappy experience 
of witnessing the chaos and disorder 
with which serious matters were 
treated in those days when Portugal 
was on the road to financial and 
moral collapse. 

The revolution of 1926 brought the 
military to power. The generals who 
divided up the spoils of office found 
themselves faced by the insoluble 
dilemma of finance. The officer given 
the post of Minister of Finance con- 
tributed this gem to political tradi- 
tion: “I know nothing about finance. 
The only thing I do know is that my 
own are in a hopeless mess.” Salazar 
was in Coimbra, far from the clash 
and turmoil of public life. He was 
persuaded to go to Lisbon and take 
the job of Minister of Finance. This 
took place on Saturday, June 6, 1926. 
By the following Thursday he had 
taken the train back to Coimbra, for 
he had discovered what innumerable 
competent men have found in like 
situation: that he was expected to 
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perform miracles under conditions in 
which miracles simply cannot be 
brought about. His absolute inde 
pendence and total refusal to bow 
down to the exigencies of politics were 
never more eloquently revealed than 
on this occasion. 


When General Carmona seized 
power, Salazar was invited to return, 
and this time the conditions were 
more favorable. He was given a green 
light to do as he pleased. And, sig- 
nificantly enough, the first thing he 
did was to wire Geneva to have the 
negotiations for a loan to Portugal 
by the League of Nations stopped at 
once. His first public statement gives 
the full measure of the man: 

I need the absolute confidence of the 
people in the job at hand. I know ex- 
actly what I want and where I am going. 
I will provide the public with full infor- 
mation as my policy develops. Everyone 
is free to discuss and examine my pre- 
posals, but it is indispensable that 


everyone pledge full obedience to what 
I shall order. 


To this statement was added the 
note that he had no desire to retain 
power and was perfectly willing to 
abandon it at any moment. If the 
kind of support he needed was not 
forthcoming, “there are trains every 
day from Lisbon to Coimbra.” This 
was in April of 1927, and Salazar 
has yet to catch one of the trains out 
of Rossio Station in Lisbon. 

During all these years Salazar has 
never displayed in one single case the 
slightest sign of desire for public #& 
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clamation. He rarely speaks unless it 
is urgent and necessary to develop a 
new line of policy. He refuses abso- 
lutely all popular demonstrations. 
Some have interpreted this as either 
timidity or pride. “Salazar has no 
heart” is to be heard here and there 
over Portugal when people speak of 
his reticence and austerity. He him- 
slf has explained this circumspec- 
tion as a protection against being led 
dong by the mob and making 
promises that he cannot carry out. 
“One can be a politician with one’s 
heart but to govern a country requires 
the head” is one of his favorite dicta. 
Isolation and silence have become 
necessary in order to avoid the risk 
of heing carried along tumultuously 
by the emotions of the moment. “Pub- 
lic applause is so very dangerous. 
Passions are so easily aroused. Those 
who applaud me today will decry me 
tomorrow.” 

Salazar’s private life is an image of 
his public life. He never goes out so- 
cially, nor accepts a dinner invitation 
unless it be a state occasion which is 
unavoidable. To Christine Garnier he 
confessed: “I must avoid all senti- 
mental attachments. I do not ever 
want to feel that a measure that is 
lecessary may in some way prove 
embarrassing to someone in whose 
house I dined a few nights before.” 

Antonio Ferro, who has transcribed 
long conversations with Salazar and 
provides what is perhaps the best 
source for his intimate thought, tells 
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how Salazar suffers from this forced 
isolation. “How often I have wanted 
to feel the warmth of human com- 
panionship and tell people how grate- 
ful I am for their support. But an 
inner voice always stops me. Keep 
silent, for if you do this it is not in 
character.” 

Salazar is rapidly becoming a 
legend in Portugal. One of the rea- 
sons is the uncanny intuition with 
which he has solved the major prob- 
lems that have beset the nation. His 
ability to bring order out of financial 
ruin in 1928; his treatment that led 
to the restoration of the health of the 
Portuguese escudo in 1931, until to- 
day it is one of the soundest cur- 
rencies in the world—along with the 
Swiss franc and the dollar; his rare 
good judgment, in 1936, in standing 
firmly with the Nationalist movement 
in Spain when all Europe was scream- 
ing Fascism and, finally, his dexterous 
and judicious handling of the in- 
numerable problems of the second 
world war. In all these years Portugal 
has grown in strength and in power 
and, what is perhaps even more im- 
portant, in prestige. 


IBERIAN SOLIDARITY 


In 1936, Salazar saw clearly what 
the world in general refused to see— 
that the Spanish civil war was a 
struggle for civilization and that re- 
publican victory would mean the 
definite end of the world as we know 
it, with untold danger for the future. 
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It was a brave thing, in the summer 
of 1936, when the war had scarcely 
gotten under way, to proclaim Por- 
tugal’s intention of standing for de- 
cency against the outrages of the re- 
publican left. Had Portugal done 
otherwise at that fateful moment, it 
is easy to predict that the extreme 
southwest of Europe would have be- 
come something frighteningly similar 
to the popular democracies behind the 
Iron Curtain. Salazar has never 
wavered in his devotion to the idea 
of Iberian solidarity and one of the 
most steadying elements in the con- 
temporary European scene is pre- 
cisely the alliance between Spain and 
Portugal. 


The world war was, of course, an 
even greater challenge. Portugal has 
been the ally of Great Britain for 
seven centuries—the oldest alliance 
in the West. The ties, both political 
and economic, are extremely close 
and no step that Portugal might take 
can fail to have repercussions in Lon- 
don. Portugal’s neutrality, like 
Spain’s, was a source of very con- 
siderable assistance to the allied 
cause. There was never the slightest 
suspicion of connivance with Ger- 
many or even of sympathy for the 
Nazi cause. But, from the beginning 
of hostilities until the end, Salazar 
maintained an unwavering devotion 
to neutrality as the best course for 
Portugal during the hostilities. His 
statement at the moment when allied 
pressure was greatest on him to en- 
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ter the conflict may be summed up 
in his own words, which reflect the 
dispassionate and serene manner 
with which Salazar envisaged his 
duty: 

Opportunism is possible only for 
great nations with their power and their 
wealth. We are poor and weak. We can 
win respect only by our devotion to the 
right and our honesty. We may dis- 
please our friends at this moment. But 
later, I am confident, they will under- 
stand. 


This ability to displease one’s 
friends momentarily, in the certainty 
that later they will rally around and 
understand, is one of the major ele 
ments in the foreign policy of the 
Salazar Government. 


INFLUENCE FOR UNITY 


A whole chapter, and perhaps a 
book, will sometime be written on 
the influence of Salazar in maintain 
ing the unity of the West. He is the 
head of the only government that is 
allied to Spain and Great Britain at 
the same time. This extraordinary 
position has allowed Salazar to play 
the intermediary more than once. His 
words have weight in London—even 
in the days of the mosi virulent anti 
Franco sentiment—and his position 
vis-a-vis the Spanish ruler is one of 
affectionate camaraderie. The ft 
quent interviews between the two 
chiefs of state and the warm feeling 
so often expressed by Franco reg 
ing Salazar give him a unique & 
trée to Madrid circles which th 
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Western nations, interested in a rap- 
prochement with Spain, should noi 
overlook. Portugal is quite literally 
the bridge between the Western states 
and Spain. Membership in NATO 
and close association with the United 
States have enhanced this privileged 
situation. 


It is equally clear that, during the 
critical period when Germany ruled 
supreme on the Continent of Europe, 
Salazar’s sagacity and realism ex- 
erted a most beneficent influence on 
Spanish circles and made impossible 
any unfortunate commitments on be- 
half of the Axis, such as were un- 
doubtedly sought by extremist fac- 
tions in Spain. A world at war has 
scant patience with neutrality, seeing 
in it a refusal to accept responsibility. 
As the bitterness of the late war sub- 
sides, I think it will become increas- 
ingly obvious that, among all the 
European nations that refrained from 
participation in the holocaust, Por- 
tugal contributed, by its rigid ad- 
herence to what it conceived of as 
its proper mission, a very great serv- 
ice to mankind. 

Another aspect of the problem of 
Salazar and his regime which de- 
serves not a few lines, but an entire 
book, is the unbelievable success of 
Portuguese colonial policy. Now and 
then, as evidenced by a few recent 
letters in the New York Times, words 
of criticism have been levelled at the 
manner in which Portugal has solved 
the problem of its overseas dominions. 


But the fact remains that of all the 
colonial powers Portugal is the only 
one that has had no difficulties with 
the native peoples under its flag and 
no outbursts of fanaticism and na- 
tionalism such as have menaced 
France, Holland and Great Britain 
since the war. 


The Portuguese empire is immense, 
extending from the Cape Verde 
Islands off Africa, through Angola, 
Guinea, Mozambique, Goa and the 
dependencies in India to far-off 
Timor near Indonesia, without men- 
tioning that curious little enclave of 
Macao in China. 


No CoMMUNIST PENETRATION 


This empire is an integral part of 
Portugal, forming overseas provinces 
of the homeland. There is no evidence 
of discontent, no rebellion, no clan- 
destine activity and no Communist 
penetration anywhere. The fact de- 
serves the careful consideration of 
everyone interested in the problem of 
Africa and the challenge to the Euro- 
pean there. Even Goa, surrounded by 
India, where the pressure is persis- 
tent for incorporation, evinces no 
marked inclination to abandon its 
Portuguese ties to enter the happy 
community ruled over by Pandit 
Nehru. What is the explanation? 


Salazar gives it in part in some of 
his more intimate statements. More 
of it may be found in the Colonial 
Act of 1934 and in the story of Por- 
tuguese administration abroad. The 
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Prime Minister sums it up in part 
as follows: The Portuguese have an 
enormous capacity for assimilation 
and adaptation. They appreciate very 
quickly the mentality, customs and 
way of life of the peoples with whom 
they come in contact. They do not 
remain isolated but enter at once into 
the most intimate contact with what- 
ever people they may meet. The Por- 
tuguese never seek to constitute little 
knots of foreigners among native 
peoples. They possess a special facility 
of fusion with other races. 

I have seen, myself, at Lisbon and 
Coimbra, students from Angola and 
Mozambique, Goa and Timor, who 
pass as ordinary Portuguese, with no 
thought given to the place of their 
origin. Whether the Portuguese 
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genius derives from the facility of 
miscegenation or from the mentality 
of a people that is curiously open to 
new ideas and to the diffusion of its 
own, is difficult to say. The fact re 
mains that, in a colonial world badly 
shaken in its foundations, the Portu- 
guese remain the only ones who seem 
not to have lost their grip. Or, at 
least, we hear nothing from that part 
of the world over which the flag of 
Portugal waves to indicate unrest and 
turmoil. 

I shall leave for a further article a 
survey of the achievements at home 
and the actual mechanism of the 
Salazar regime, unique in that it is 
not Fascism or anything like it, nor is 
it democracy but something quite 


sul generis. 


Alpha and Omega 


An old scholar once told a group of mathematicians that the most important 





mathematical problem they would ever consider is this: “God is One.” He was 
speaking more sense than his hearers probably realized. Whether you are teaching 
chemistry or poetry or business administration—whether you are practising law 
or farming or bricklaying or medicine—when you leave God out of your calculs- 
tions, you. are not dealing with man, you are dealing with an empty skeleton. 
One of the most beautiful and instructive portions of Holy Scripture is that 
which invites all creation to praise and adore God: the sun, the moon, the stats; 
animals, trees, plants; all humankind. Everything that exists comes from God 
and loses all sense and all proportion when divorced from its Maker. When we # 
against this principle, we are indeed sinning against Nature, and we pay for # 
here and hereafter.—John Chagnon in Tue Catuotic Mirror, Springfield, Mash 
November, 1952. 
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| COUNT it a happy privilege to 
be here with you this evening, 
because your committee is breaking 
new and fertile ground in the field 
of labor-management relations. You 
are on the right track, the only track, 
pethaps, to a democratic solution of 
one of the gravest problems confront- 
ing a modern industrial civilization. 
I should like to explain this evening 
vhy I believe this. 

The shift from an agricultural to 
a industrial civilization, which went 
on all during the 19th century and is 
now complete, coincided with the rise 
of a new economic theory — the 
theory known as economic liberalism, 
ot laissez-faire capitalism. This theory 
consecrated four so-called freedoms: 
freedom of competition, freedom of 
trade, freedom of contract and free- 
dom from any interference on the 
part of the state or of organized 
groups. 

As a result of these freedoms, the 
individual was emancipated from all 
except the most elemental social con- 
ttols. Save for theft, murder and, of 
course, violation of contracts, he was 
to pursue his enlightened self- 
interest by almost any means that 
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Toward Harmony in Industry 
BENJAMIN L. Massz, S.J. 


Address at the annual dinner of the Labor-Management-Citizens 
Committee of Stamford and Greenwich, Conn., October 8, 1952. 


caught his fancy. The sponsors of 
this dynamic theory did not ignore 
the general welfare. They thought 
that if the system were really per- 
mitted to work, the general welfare 
would take care of itself. They were 
confident that competition in a free 
market would head off most abuses 
and quickly right any wrong that 
might occur. Hence their guiding ethi- 
cal principle, that the uninhibited pur- 
suit of individual self-interest was 
bound to result, by a natural, auto- 
matic process, in an increase of pub- 
lic prosperity and general well-being. 

That philosophy, which was in the 
air in the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury, found congenial soil in the 
United States. We were then a pio- 
neer country and would remain a 
pioneer country until almost the end 
of the 19th century. Now pioneers are 
nothing if not individualists. They 
have no established community to 
guide them, or curb them—no legis- 
lature, no courts, no ancient customs 
—as they go about the adventurous 
job of hacking a civilization from a 
wilderness. 

And so it was that the American 
economy grew with a bare minimum 
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of social controls to guide its rough 
and ready progress. 

I leave aside the interesting specu- 
lation whether this philosophy of 
undiluted individualism was a good 
or a bad thing for the country, 
whether the practice of a different 
ethic might not have resulted in sub- 
stantially equal economic progress 
without running up the huge bill of 
social costs which our ancestors paid, 
and which in part we are still paying 
today. 


INDIVIDUALISTIC FrHic No LONGER 
ADEQUATE 

The point | wish to make is that 
the individualistic ethic is no longer 
adequate for the nation’s need. Over 
the past 75 years there has been an 
, enormous change in the country. 
From one of the most individualistic 
nations in the world we have devel- 
oped into one of the most highly or- 
ganized, into a nation in which the 
rugged individual has had to cede 
primacy to the economic group. This 
process has gone much further then 
is generally realized. 

According to the most recent fig- 
ures I have seen, there are 1,500 na- 
tional trade associations in the United 
States, with a membership of over a 
million business firms. These asso- 
ciations have almost 12,000 local 
branches. Then there are some 4,000 
Chambers of Commerce in the coun- 
try, not to mention all sorts of civic 
groups with a business coloration. 
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Labor is similarly organized, on both 
the national and local level. Even 
the farmers, the last great individual. 
ists in the land, have ceased standing 
on their own two independent feet 
and now swing their weight colle. 
tively through the American Fam 
Bureau Federation, the National o 
Grange, the Farmers’ Union, and 
dozens of specialized organizations. 

By citing the existence of all thes 
groups, I don’t mean to imply that 
the spirit of individualism is dead in 
our land. It isn’t. That, I suggest, is 
what may be causing much of ow 
present trouble, not only in the ip 
dustrial field, but in other sectors o/ 
the economy as well. In a highly} 5, 
ganized economy, we are still strivin 
to practise the individualistic ethic o 
our pioneering ancestors. 

What do we see as we look abroul 
in the land today? We see that th ' 
big organized groups are all intent » 0 60 
their own enlightened self-interes ies, 
that they are competing with of ~°° 
another according to the old rub ak 
of laissez-faire; that they are tej. - 
struggling in the market-place, as dig “"° 
individuals three-quarters of a @ 
tury ago, for preference and adv 
tage. The trouble is that the em 
petitive struggle has now assillt 
enormous proportions. When ! 
industrial giants fall out these ( 
there is no longer a scarcely pett 
tible ripple on the economic pond, 
happened when lone individuals 
peted for trade and profits; ther 
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a tidal wave that threatens to engulf 
' the entire economic system. 

"} So it has come about that Govern- 
ment has increasingly felt obliged to 
5} intervene in the struggle in order to 
; seguard the general welfare. Be- 
df cause it can no longer trust compe- 
r tition to preserve order in the mar- 
d ket-place and keep the economic ma- 
: chine running, it has ceased to be a 
. passive policeman and has taken to 
" walking the beat. The result is that 
we now have big government to keep 
pace with big business, big labor, 
big agriculture—with all our other 
pressure groups grimly intent on their 
enlightened self-interest. 


FREEDOM OF ACTION 1N THE 
MARKET-PLACE 





lt is scarcely necessary to observe 
- iat neither management nor labor 
se! happy over the growing tendency 
of government to intervene in their 
fairs. They suspect that this way 
lis collectivism. The question is, what 
can unions and employers do to ward 
of further growth of state activity 
tthe market-place, and in this way 
meserve that freedom of action 
tich they both regard, and rightly 
', #8 essential to their happiness and 
mtinued progress? Or, to put the 
toblem in another way: how can 
se dag” COUNtry establish social controls 
sera industry and labor without it- 
pond ot becoming totalitarian in the proc- 
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rect, labor and management can as 
sure their future freedom only 
through a radical revision of the old 
individualistic ethic. They must re- 
alize that the competitive pursuit of 
their enlightened self-interest is no 
longer an adequate rule for industrial 
life. Without ceasing to manifest an 
entirely legitimate concern for their 
own interests, they must somehow 
develop a live and effective concern 
for the public interest. In other 
words, they must develop a social 
conscience. 

I think that labor and management 
are well on the way toward develop- 
ing such a conscience. It would be 
easy enough to cite dozens of state- 
ments in which leaders of labor and 
management solemnly affirm that it 
is their intent to make progress, not 
at the expense of the public, as Wal- 
ter Reuther once said, but arm and 
arm with the people. The difficulty 
seems to be that in most cases labor 
and management have been unable 
to build the machinery, to establish 
the institutions, through which their 
concern for the general welfare can 
be effectively expressed. In very many 
cases they have the will, but in only 
a few cases up till now have they 
found the way. 

One of these cases, I believe, is 
the Labor-Management-Citizens Com- 
mittee of Stamford and Greenwich. 
That is why the work you are quietly 
doing here, like somewhat similar 
work in Toledo, Louisville and a few 
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other places, is of such interest and 
importance to the whole country. I 
think you have hit upon a sound for- 
mula for establishing a minimum of 
necessary social controls over labor- 
management relations without at the 
same time running the risk of exces- 
sive state intervention, and ultimately 
of some form of totalitarianism. 


A Two-Foitp Task 


The big job that remains is two- 
fold: your tested formula must first 
be spread on the local level all over 
the country; then it must be adapted 
to the national level. 

Both approaches are necessary. 
Without machinery on the grass-roots 
level, it will be impossible to develop 
a spirit of trust and understanding 
between workers and _ employers 
_ where it counts most—in the com- 
munity and in the plant itself. And 
without that spirit there cannot be 
any real cooperative action looking 
toward the general welfare of the 
city, the State and the nation. On the 
other hand, without a national labor- 
management-citizens committee, there 
will be no machinery to handle those 
big disputes — sometimes industry- 
wide and nation-wide—which have 
repercussions all up and down the 
land, and often make relations on 
the local level so difficult for all con- 
cerned. 

One final word. You may be ac- 
complishing more here in Stamford 
and Greenwich than you realize. You 
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may be winning one of the mog 
important battles of the cold war, As 
you know, the men in the Kremlin 
are aiming at the destruction of all 
systems of free labor and private en. 
terprise, and their eventual replace 
ment, through a bloody revolution 
if necessary, by a regimented econ 
omy in which labor and manage 
ment have just about the same liber. 
ties we grant to the inmates of ow 
prisons and reform schools. 


Crass WARFARE 

The men in the Kremlin don’t se 
how they can miss. They accept the 
dogma of class warfare as laid dow 
a century ago by Marxian theor 
ists. They believe that in any indw 
trial society based on private owner 
ship of the means of production there 
is bound to exist between worken 
and employers an irreconcilable « 
mity. The capitalists, so this stult- 
fying class-warfare theory goes, ca 
only operate successfully by exploit 
ing the non-owning wage-earnets 
that is, the proletariat. The worken 
have no alternative in such a systel 
except to wage unremitting war 0 
their exploiters and eventually destroy 
them. Workers have nothing to lor 
but their chains! 

Therefore, collective bargaining 
between free labor and free manage 
ment is a fraud and a delusion. 8 
are trust and mutual respect betwet 
unions and employers, and ev} 
thing that suggests they have a 
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thing in common and can cooperate 

like civilized human beings for their 

mutual advancement and prosperity. 
We recognize this dogma as dan- 
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ploitation. By your work here in 
Stamford and Greenwich, aimed at 
fostering honorable, constructive, 
collaborative relationships between 





gerous nonsense, but the rest of the 
world isn’t sure. Millions of workers 
amd peasants in Asia and the Middle 
East, in Africa and even in Western 
Europe suspect that Stalin and his 
gang may, as we say, have something, 
that perhaps capitalism is, as Marx 
held, necessarily an engine of ex- 


unions and employers, you are giving 
the lie to this Communist dogma. 
You are helping to spike the guns of 
Soviet propaganda all over the world. 
In your quiet, persistent way you 
are making a fine contribution to- 
ward the winning of an important 
battle, a key battle, in the cold war. 


Education Without Religion 


I suppose it is generally conceded that piety alone is not enough to make a 
complete citizen; devout and saintly souls do not always prove the most alert and 
tfective members of the civil community. It must be equally clear that education 
alone, at least in the sense of the mere transmission of knowledge, is far from 
being sufficient to produce the complete citizen of a democracy. Irresponsibility, 
flagrant disregard for the basic codes of conduct which underlie personal integ- 
nty and social order—all these, far from being limited to the uneducated, are, in 
fact, present in tragic degree even among the educated. It is not at all certain that 
marital loyalty is greater among the educated than among the simple; it is by no 
means certain that civic sense is more highly developed among the well-educated 
than it is among the average members of the normal community; it is the distress- 
ing fact that international crimes, more often than not, are perpetrated by nations 
in which education is not only generally available but is even more or less a fetish. 

The horrible war of our times, for example, did not start among primitive or 
uncouth peoples; in ccld, historical fact, it was planned, pushed forward and 
waged by highly educated peoples, by peoples who bent their scientific and other 

owledge to the criminal purposes of the greatest crime in history. Whatever 
tle may be said of the Prussians, the Nipponese and the Soviets, no one can 


mere education and especially education without religion, to a level more lofty 
than that of almost any modern people.—Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, D.D., 
at the Silver Jubilee Convocation, Regis College, Weston, Mass., Feb. 12, 1952. 
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a prophecies of Alexis de 
Tocqueville have been verified 
after a hundred years. The United 
States and Russia have become the 
two leading powers of the world. Com- 
munist Russia controls one-third of 
the world’s population. Its fifth col- 
umns are present in every part of the 
world to prepare the field, either by 
underground or open activity, for 
world domination. Outside the demo- 
‘ cratic United States, there is no other 
country which can organize and lead 
a defensive fight of the still free world 
again the modern pharoahs and 


Genghis Khans of Moscow. 


Between these two opposing pow- 
ers, the United States and Russia, lies 
Europe—the supreme concern of 
these two powers and the fulcrum 
point in determining the balance and 
the equilibrium of the great powers. 
It seems probable that whoever suc- 
ceeds in winning Europe to its side 
will win the victory in the gigantic 
fight between these two leading 
nations. 

This statement underlines and em- 
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phasizes well enough the importance} ™ 
of Europe. At the same time, we are 
reminded that Europe is no longer 
the political, economic and culturdf ty 
leader of the world. She can assumef day 
the role of the “brilliant second” only ut 
if, by the side and with the help off' ° 
the United States, she manages tf... 
surmount internal difficulties and re-Byhi 
sist the seductive lures and threats§ad 
of Soviet Russia. That means realir ~ 
ing a United Europe. He who wishes tm 
to know and to understand wotllf, 
events must realize clearly that Eefbut 
rope today is not the same as it wapracu 
in the past and, further, has not y# Be 
become what it should be in theppessi 
future. ssue 

The Swiss philosopher, Denis Dga/ 
Rougemont, gives the following i We 
ture of this dethroned, mutilateapnse 
Europe squeezed between two cols = 
in Der Monat of May, 1952: , 

Our continent, compared with t™Burop 
Europe which emerged at the beghgment 
ning of the 20th century, shows syliiinize 
toms of very serious sickness. Uiwheth 
third of its territory has been ampula®@t asg 
in the East. An enormous number on, | 
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its cities and towns have been ruined. 
Its internal borders have become so 
rigid that they hamper the flow of 
people, currency and commodities. The 
former striving in Europe for material 
progress and social justice has been 
replaced by a deep resignation or un- 
disguised cynicism. 

If we look on the state of the whole 
continent from a global perspective, we 
eperience an even more striking 
change. In 1900 European power was 
uncontested. On the other hand, in 
15 its dethronement became an ac- 
complished fact. Two new colossi oc- 
Onge Fcupied its place on the throne. These 
lturl ftwo powers will probably meet in a 
ssumepday of reckoning at the expense of 
» only uropean territory. This territory, being 
a conglomerate of small and middle- 
szed national states, is divided by in- 
mal borders and custom borders 
vhich suffocate and waste the physical 
threatsand spiritual energy of Europe in out- 
realing°date rivalries. This Europe, con- 
.1 ionted by the natural expansion of the 

aul tited States and Soviet Russia, op- 
worllSposes only a vacuum in its self-defense, 
at Exfbut history has the same horror of a 
it wapyecuum as nature. 


not yt) Bernard Ferru voices an even more 
in teppessimistic note in the January, 1951 
sue of the French Catholic review, 
nis Dep Vie Intellectuelle: 


ing Ph We hear very often the complaint 
vtilateigrse that European politics are un- 
clos ble. But isn’t it absurd to speak of 
itopean politics as long as Europe 
3 not exist? We can speak of a 
with (™tropean attitude only from the mo- 
e begiment when the continent will be or- 
ys symanized, and only then in terms of 
ss, Utgitether Europe will profess neutrality 
assume a role in the Atlantic coali- 
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lack the necessary instruments for carry- 
ing out either policy. This is the es- 
sence of the European drama. 

In close connection with the tran- 
sition of power and the changed 
position of the European continent, 
the equilibrium and the internal feel- 
ing of security of the European man 
have undergone a change, too. A re- 
cent editorial in the English Time and 
Tide describes Europe as “the men- 
aced, shattered, disrupted and im- 
poverished continent of Europe.” 


SYMPTOM OF OuR EpocH 


The same can be applied to the 
European man also. It is a symptom 
of our present epoch, and of a mal- 
ady in Western Europe, that exis- 
tentialist philosophy came into vogue 
after World War II. The majority 
of Europeans see the physical and 
spiritual existence of their families, 
nations and continent in mortal dan- 
ger. The average European cannot 
fight wholeheartedly the menacing 
danger because he is caught between 
pressing doubts as to the eventual 
success of the fight. This pessimism 
goes so far that a renowned German 
existentialist philosopher, Karl Jas- 
pers, poses the question, “whether 
there is a place anywhere for an in- 
dependent man who could carry the 
burden of his fate?”? He who had 
the opportunity of seeing the life, 
sufferings and anxieties of Europe 
during the last decade will agree with 
the statement of Jacques Maritain: 


‘Karl Jaspers, La Situation Spirituelle de Notre Epoque, Paris, 1952, p. 244. 
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“There is one sin that Europe knows 
well, that she knows too well, that 
is the tragic meaning of life.’ 

Under these conditions, the ques- 
tion raised by the French Catholic 
daily, La Croix, can be well under- 
stood: “L’Europe a-t-elle la volonté 
d’exister?” Does Europe have the will 
to exist? The French review, Hommes 
et Mondes, organized an inquiry 
around the theme, “Whether the 
youth of Europe want to create a 
Europe.” In the April, 1952 issue of 
this review, conclusions are reached 
from the answers received by the 
editor. They boil down to this: that 
no two Europeans think alike regard- 
ing the future of Europe. 


Even if we are not in accord with 
the pessimism of Karl Jaspers, or the 
editorial of La Croix, or the conclu- 
sions of Hommes et Mondes, we must, 
nevertheless, recognize that the Euro- 
pean sentiment for life is character- 
ized by the tragic. This enables us to 
understand why the Europeans pre- 
fer to look at the past, sitting on the 
ruins of their destroyed continent, 
rather than face the uncertainty of 
the future. 


Naturally, where there is no single 
plan, there are consequently a great 
many plans and conceptions to be 
found. I shall attempt to enumerate 
and explain these various theories as 
I met them recently. 


1. There are those who would en- 
tirely Bolshevize all of Western Eu- 
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rope and put it under the leadership 
of Moscow. 

2. Some propose neutrality in the 
dispute between the two world pov. 
ers, and there is a tendency towards 
peaceful co-existence with the Soviets, 

3. Others wish to create a United 
Europe and add the forces of Wes. 
ern Europe to those of Great Britain 

4. Still others believe that a United 
Europe could be forged without Great 
B-itain and, for the time being, with 
out the Iberian Peninsula, but wih 
the support of an alliance with th 
United States and Great Britain. 

5. Finally, one hears the opinio 
that European unity cannot be cop 





ceived and realized without the liber 
ation of Central and Eastern Europ 
from Communist occupation and sup 
pression. 

A detailed explanation of these fy 
questions may help us to understant 
the political tendencies and fore 
prevailing in Western Europe att 
present time. 


Moscow LEADERSHIP 


1. To start then, we note that 
Communist parties of Wester 
rope, led by the big Communist j# 
ties of France and Italy, serve Wi 
unalterable loyalty and steadfaste 
Moscow’s projects of world dow 
nation. During recent years, there} 
been a small decrease of Commit 
strength in the smaller Western 1? 
pean countries. The influence, ” 
ever, and the political force of t 


2 Christianity and Democracy, New York, 1951, pp. 92-93. 
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French, and especially the Italian, 
Communists are still very formidable. 
The situation in Italy is rendered 
tragic by the fact that the Socialist 
group headed by Nenni (stronger 
than the right-wing Socialists) has 
been collaborating closely with the 
Communists. The force and efficiency 
of the Communists are increased, on 
the one hand, by centralized and uni- 
fied direction from Moscow, and, on 
the other, by the fact that they oper- 
ate as legally accepted parties. In this 
manner, they enjoy all the privileges 
of democratic freedom in order to 
achieve its ultimate destruction. 

The work of the Communist fifth 
column is abetted by “fellow-travel- 
ers” in the non-Communist camp, 
and sometimes by people in the Chris- 
tian camp. Led by an ingenuous 
ignorance and by a morbidly exag- 
gerated longing for reforms, these 
misguided persons insist on seeing 
only the bad side of free Europe and 
the United States and only the good 
aspect of Soviet Russia. Though their 
number is not considerable, their 
speeches and publications are most 
deverly exploited by the Communist 
Propaganda. I should like to quote 
a typical example of this kind of 
fuzzy thinking from the November, 
1951 issue of the Catholic progres- 
sive review, Esprit, published in 
Paris. In that number Charles Favrel 
dared to assert that Europe has two 
enemies, no less, the Soviet Union 


and the U. S. A., the number-one 
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enemy being the United States because 
it wants to plunge the world into 
war! 


THE NEUTRALISTS 


2. In regard to the neutralists, 
they have grown recently, or at least 
have become more vocal. They take 
their cue from Aneurin Bevan, the 
left-wing leader of the Labor Party 
in Great Britain, the highly regarded 
French daily, Le Monde, and the Pro- 
testant Pastor Niemoeller, and the 
German Socialist leader, the late Kurt 
Schumacher. 

Although the followers of neu- 
tralism cannot be accused of being 
fellow-travelers, it must still be ac- 
knowledged that their criticism of 
American policies and intentions is 
unjustly severe. At the same time, 
they are inclined to interpret the 
slightest propaganda efforts of Russia, 
unmistakably designed to confuse 
public opinion, as a sign of peaceful 
intentions. The peace-mongering of 
the Soviet Union, which is armed to 
the teeth, is taken by the neutralists 
as ready money. But they question 
the sincerity of American declara- 
tions explaining U. S. rearmament 
solely in terms of defending peace. 
The well-known French writer, Ray- 
mond Aron, obviously alluded to the 
neutralists when he stated that certain 
intellectuals are competing to deprive 
nations of their faith and of their 
hope.*® 

With respect to the hypocritical 


ee 
*Les Guerres en Chaine, Paris, pp. 486, 497. 
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egoism of the Western neutralists, we 
cannot but approve the recent open 
letter of Salvador de Madariaga to 
Mr. Bevan. The highly admired Span- 
ish scholar, living in exile, reproaches 
the left-wing leader of the Labor 
Party because, in the hope of obtain- 
ing the good-will of Moscow, he 
would be willing to abandon Central 
and Eastern Europe to the slavery of 
Soviet Russia, and to condemn the 
American program of rearmament. 
He notes bitingly that were it not for 
the U. S. program, Western Europe 
would already have succumbed to a 
Communist invasion and the present 
leaders of Europe, including Mr. 
Bevan, would have already been liqui- 
dated. 


European UNITY AND 
GREAT BRITAIN 


3. As to third point, relating to 
a United Europe and a combination 
of Western European forces with 
those of Great Britain, it is interest- 
ing to recall the words of a sharp- 
witted French journalist: “Great Brit- 
ain has three faces: one looking to- 
ward the Commonwealth, another 
toward America and a third toward 
Europe.” These three faces are the 
natural consequence of the geographi- 
cal, political and economic position 
of Great Britain, and they explain 
why Winston Churchill, at the time 
leader of the Opposition, recom- 
mended unhesitatingly the establish- 
ment of a European Army in Stras- 
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bourg on August 11, 1950, and why, 
fifteen months later, the Home Secre. 
tary of Mr. Churchill, who had re 
turned to power in the meantime, 
flatly asserted that, although Great 
Britain supports Europe wholeheart- 
edly, she is unable to take part in 


the European Army or in the Schu | 


man Plan. The Home Secretary's 


statement was developed in an edi- | 


torial in the London Times, explain. 
ing that Great Britain cannot support 
any project looking toward the 
federation of Europe or the creation 
of any kind of supranational author- 
ity whose recognition would involve 
the sacrifice of a part of national 
sovereignty. 

As a corollary of the negative Brit 
ish point of view, the Scandinavian 
states also took a reserved attitude 
towards plans for a United Europe 
and, simultaneously, the enthusiasm 
of the Benelux states and of the con 
tinental Socialist parties diminished. 
As a result of the British attitude the 


French governmental coalition and, | 


especially, Robert Schuman, who 
molded the fundamental dies of 4 
United Europe, became involved in 
a tragic dilemma. This dilemma ws 
whether to give up the program for 
European unity, or to accept the risk 
that Germany might seize leadership 
once European unity was accom 
plished. 

Robert Schuman, an outstanding 
Christian Democrat, selected the s 
ond alternative. The consequence of 
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his choice was the inevitable accusa- 
tion hurled by the right-wing na- 
tionalist party of De Gaulle that he 
had betrayed France. It is character- 
istic of the complexity of European 
politics that in neighboring Germany 
exaggerated nationalism is cham- 
pioned by the Socialist followers of 
Kurt Schumacher, who hurl similar 
insults at the Christian Democrat, 
Chancellor Adenauer, an equally 
enthusiastic partisan and diligent 
builder of European unity. 

Psychological and political con- 
siderations recently caused the Brit- 
ish Government to modify its rigid 
stand. The statement of Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden that “a close as- 
sociation of Britain with the Conti- 
nental European community can be 
carried out,” as well as the British 
guarantee given to the European De- 
fense Community—dubbed by the 
British press a new Locarno—can be 
attributed to this more hopeful Brit- 
ish standpoint. This milder British 
attitude is explained by the London 
Economist (April 19, 1952) in the 
following way: 


Britain may well be right to refuse 
full membership in the Schuman and 
Pleven Plans and in other proposals 
still to come. But there is no country 
in the world which has a greater in- 
terest in their success. Until they and 
their ‘Successors are firmly established, 
ritain is at a greater risk on the Con- 
tinent than ever before. . . . There are 
those who profess to believe that this 
week’s guarantees are, in reality, in- 
tended only as a first step and that 
much more specific measures of asso- 
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ciation are in active preparation. We 
must hope so. For the cautious policy 
of accepting no new commitments, in 
fact, leaves the great existing, ines- 
capable risk at its frightening maxi- 
mum. The only way to reduce the major 
hazard is to be far less cautious in of- 
fering British assistance to build up a 
real community among the Western 
European nations. 


European Unity WITHOUT 
GREAT BRITAIN 


4, There are statesmen and politi- 
cal forces in Europe which, although 
regretting the absence of Great Brit- 
ain, do not consider British partici- 
pation as a condition sine qua non 
of European unity. To this group of 
statesmen belong Paul Reynaud, an 
outstanding representative of the 
French Parliament, Henri Spaak, the 
well-known Belgian Socialist, and 
above all, the four leaders of the 
Christian Democratic parties: Mr. 
Van Zeeland, the Belgian, Robert 
Schuman, the French Foreign Minis- 
ter, Mr. Adenauer, the German Chan- 
cellor, and Signor De Gasperi, the 
Italian Premier. 

It cannot be said of Mr. Reynaud 
and Mr. Spaak that, in backing the 
U. S. policy of full support to the 
material and moral formation of a 
United Europe, they represent the 
whole mass of independent, radical 
and Socialist parties. Neither for that 
matter can Messrs. Van Zeeland and 
Schuman guarantee that all their 
followers are as faithful adherents 
of the idea of a United Europe as 
are Messrs. Reynaud and Spaak. How- 
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ever, all the four Christian Demo- 
cratic statesmen are in a position to 
pledge for a United Europe not only 
the support of the Christian Demo- 
cratic parties of Western Europe, but 
also that of all the Christian Demo- 
cratic masses beyond the Iron Cur- 
tain. This united Christian Demo- 
cratic policy was voiced by Mr. De 
Schryver, President of the Nouvelles 
Equipes Internationales—which is the 
union of all the Christian Demo- 
cratic parties in the free world— 
when he declared at the close of the 
September, 1951 N. E. I. Congress at 
Bad Ems: “Le temps press. Il est ur- 
gent pour l'Europe de s’unir et d’étre 
fort.” (Time presses. It is very urgent 
for Europe to be united and strong.) 


THE WHOLE OF EUROPE 


_ 5. These Christian Democratic 
statesmen, as well as the political 
forces and the Christian public back- 
ing them in Western Europe, are all 
united in opposing the policy of the 
neutralists, which peacefully accepts 
the present Soviet occupation and 
terror imposed on the countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe. Chris- 
tian Democrats will not renounce 
these countries, and will continue to 
insist that they also be included in 
a potential United Europe. 

They therefore consider the little 
Europe formed around the Schuman 
Plan and the European Defense Com- 
munity as only a nucleus of the 
United States of Europe. From the 
speeches heard at the Mid- and East- 
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ern European Conference of the 
European Movement in London last 
January, I sensed that this convic. 
tion is constantly increasing. West. 
ern Europe begins to feel that if the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain 
should be left in Soviet hands, a con- 
stant threat would exist against the 
independence of W stern Europe, 
which would result in a continual 
state of economic instability. 


Our picture of European political | 


forces will be complete if we examine 
certain elementary factors directly. 
First of all, we must recall the in- 
ternal enemy, the fifth column of the 
Soviet Union, the Communist par- 
ties of Western Europe. I mentioned 
above that the Communist threat 
there is still great although it has 
lessened in some countries. The mem: 
bership and activities of the Italian 
and French Communist parties are 
especially strong. The hopes which 
were nourished by some people in 
connection with Titoism in thes 
countries have not yet been reaiized. 
The number of Titoist Communists 
in Western Europe is negligible and 
their influence on the masses is zer0. 
Titoism is a peculiarly local product 
which could not be exported either 
to the West or to the satellite cour 
tries to the East. This has been proved 
by interviews with recent refugees 
Moreover, the Portuguese and 


Spanish authoritarian regimes, hav | 


ing no expansionist intentions 
no force to expand their frontiers 
are of an equally local character. ln 
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spite of the domestic political situa- 
tions, the Iberian Peninsula has be- 
come an important factor in world 
politics through its geo-political situ- 
ation, its role in the Spanish and 
Portuguese-speaking world, and last, 
but not least, through the well-defined 
policy of Madrid towards the Arab 
countries. 

Recent signs indicate also that in 
the political life of Western Europe, 
notably in Germany and in Italy, 
besides Communism, we must reckon 
with National Socialism and Fascism 
as mass movements. Though they 
have been established under the cover 
of democratic parties, their program 
is the same as it was. It includes an 
exaggerated nationalism, anti-Semit- 
ism, and a totalitarian social and 
economic system, complete with a big 
dose of anti-Americanism. The re- 
vival of neo-Nazism and neo-Fascism 
is rendered dangerous by the fact thet 
the mass of their sympathizers is 
being recruited mainly from the 
youth. They are especially drawn 
from the ranks of German and Italian 
youth who were educated in Nazi 
and Fascist schools and youth organi- 
zations and have now come of age 
politically. 

After this survey, let us examine 


forces. 


LIBERALISM 
Middle-class liberalism has some 
outstanding personalities, for in- 
stance, Salvador de Madariaga, the 
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Swiss economist Wilhelm Roépke, Ed- 
ward Herriot, the speaker of the 
French Parliament, and the presidents 
of the German and Italian Republics, 
Herr Heuss and Signor Einaudi. 
However, only the French and Swiss 
liberal parties claim a considerable 
number of members in Parliament. 
The number of liberal newspapers 
and their influence in all of Europe 
is, nevertheless, very substantial. 
Professor Wilhelm Répke is in the 
process of revising the economic and 
social doctrine of liberalism by his 
articles and books. His goal is to put 
the fundamentals of modern neo- 
liberalism on scientific grounds. 

The electoral victories of Churchill 
in Great Britain and of De Gaulle 
in France have created the impression 
of a revival of conservatism. Still, it 
is very difficult to determine whether 
we are faced with a real revival or 
only with the last spark which was 
ignited by the magic force of two 
national heroes. The result will de- 
pend mainly upon whether these two 
groups will be able to give all-inclu- 
sive and satisfactory answers to the 
pressing domestic and exterior prob- 
lems of Europe. In this respect, Brit- 
ish conservatism is far ahead of the 
French middle-class nationalism. 
Slowly the domestic conceptions and 
lines of foreign policy are emerging 
from the declarations of the leaders 
of these two movements. But De 
Gaullism is still a puzzle from a do- 
mestic or foreign point of view. Its 
manifestations are sometimes re- 
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assuring, yet sometimes rather con- 
ing. 


SOCIALISM AND 
CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 


In the face of Communism, which 
has its network all over Europe, there 
are two political conceptions and 
organizations to be found in Europe 
which have an equally universal char- 
acter. The first is Socialism; the sec- 
ond is Christian Democracy. 

There is no democratic country in 
Europe where the Socialists have not 
assumed an important role in the 
government or in the opposition. 
Their position in international or- 
ganizations exceeds even their domes- 
tic influence. 

With the exception of the British 
Labor Party, Socialist conceptions are 
based upon historical materialism, 
and generally upon Marxism, which 
is a common feature with Bolshevism, 
and this is their weakness. They coin- 
cide also in their final aims with the 
dream and hope of Communism. 

The Comisco—the Socialist Inter- 
national—has not yet succeeded in 
agreeing upon the most important 
problems. The Austrian Socialists are 
loyal allies of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Chancellor Figl in the fight 
against Communism, whereas, at the 
same time, the majority of Italian 
Socialists, headed by Nenni, consist- 
ently follow the Communist Togliatti 
and condemn the anti-Communist 
Saragat, who supports the Italian 
Government. On the other hand, the 
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leader of the Belgian Socialists, Mr, 
Spaak, fanaticallly supports the idea 
of a United Europe. Meanwhile, 
other Socialist leaders are inclined 
to support this idea only if they fore 
see the opportunity to bring the 
United States of Europe under Soci- 
alist leadership and under non-Chris- 
tian democratic leadership. France 
is represented in NATO by the So 
cialist Moch, while the late leader of 
the German Marxists, Kurt Schu 
macher, looked suspiciously upon 
every American plan and was pre 
pared to seize power in a neutralized 
Germany. 

The biggest and most united politi- 
cal force in Continental Europe has 
been formed out of the Christian 
Democratic parties since the end of 
World War II. In Belgium and in 
Italy these parties have majorities in 
the Parliaments. In France, Germany, 
Austria, Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Luxembourg and the Saar, every 
governmental coalition requires their 
collaboration. In Italy and in Ger 
many these Christian Democratic 
forces have saved their countries, and 
through them all of Western Europe, 
from Marxist domination. Their 
leaders, who returned from exile or 
from conc’ 1tration camps, started the 
projects and plans toward the uni- 
fication of Europe and took a firm 
affirmative stand for the closest co 
operation with the United States. 

The Paris weekly, Temoignage 
Chretienne, published during April, 
1952 a series of articles about Chris 
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tian Democracy which came to this 
conclusion : 


Nobody can deny that the Christian 
Democratic parties can look back upon 
positive achievements. The German 
Christian Democratic Union must be 
credited with having achieved success- 
ful cooperation between Catholics and 
Protestants and of having inculcated 
the European spirit into the minds of 
anation ruined by extreme nationalism; 
the Italian Christian Democratic Party 
has saved a young nation from the epi- 
demics of Fascism and Communism; 
the French M.R.P. enabled a consider- 
able part of the French Catholic 
masses to adhere on the day after liber- 
ation to a progressive social and eco- 
nomic policy. 

This picture would not be com- 
plete if we did not add the achieve- 
ments of the Austrian, Luxembourg, 
Belgian and Dutch Christian Demo- 
cratic parties. Everyone of them took 
part in coalition governments under 
the very delicate circumstances pres- 
ent since the second World War. It 
is a miracle of God that they are not 
yet spent in their work of Sisyphus 
in a Europe ruined by dictatorships 
and war and under the constant 
threats of the cold war and of dia- 
bolically clever Soviet propaganda. 


REASONS FOR SUCCESS 


_The explanation of their success 
lies only partly in their modern econ- 
omic and social program, and in the 
excellent statesmen they have de- 
veloped. It is due also to the many 
reservoirs of Christian organizations 
behind the Christian Democratic 
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parties. There are the Christian Trade 
Unions, Christian Peasant and Youth 
organizations, as well as other asso- 
ciations, which, while not dealing 
with political questions directly, are 
educating and schooling their mem- 
bers systematically, not only in 
Christian faith and philosophy, but 
also in the principles of Christian 
social and economic doctrine. The 
existence and activities of these or- 
ganizations is the best guarantee that 
Christian Democracy, after an even- 
tual ebb and temporary recession, 
will return to governmental positions 
increased in membership and spiritu- 
ally strengthened. 

It is also equally certain that, so 
long as Christian Democracy has a 
voice in shaping European politics, 
neither the treacherous fellow-travel- 
ers nor the abnormal intellectuals of 
suicidal neutralism will seize power. 
Therefore, it is comprehensible that 
Moscow considers as its most impor- 
tant enemies in Western Europe, as 
well as behind the Iron Curtain, the 
influence of the Vatican, Christian 
Social organizations, Christian De- 
mocracy and Christian Democratic 
statesmen. In Communist propaganda 
they are referred to as slaves of Amer- 
ican imperialism. 

May I conclude by saying that 
Europe, the continent of Christian 
and modern civilization, the mother 
of all of us, in body or in mind, is 
threatened by rapacious barbarians. 
Communism has clawed into her 
body, especially in Central and East- 
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ern Europe, the fatherland of many Christian civilization, the freedom of 
good Americans. The Western part nations and the dignity of family 
is experiencing the evolution of her and individual life. This majority 
fate in a feverish dream. There are does not only cry for an angel of sal- 
some who have become her betrayers. vation. It is not only grateful for the 
There are still others who hope blind- good-will, and military and material 
ly to appease the enemy by beauti- help of the United States. It is also 
ful words. But the large majority see ready to assume its share of sacri- 
clearly the danger which threatens fices in the fight for freedom. 


Science and Miracles 


There are a good many Catholics nowadays who are afraid of science. Now 
it is one thing to reject the “dogmatic” refusal of materialist scientists to admit 
God and the supernatural order altogether, and quite another to be afraid of any 
true findings of science that result in explaining certain facts as natural which 
have hitherto been attributed to supernatural or preternatural causes. There is 
no doubt that certain minds find it pleasant to live in a world where there is & 
constant irruption of the supernatural, just as there are others who are seriously 
upset if any event seems to point to a Being beyond their rationalistic universe— 
but the question is not what pleases one or the other type of mind, but what is true. 

Now it should be a real assurance to Catholics that in Benedict XIV’s great 
work De beatificatione most modern natural interpretations of what is popularly 
deemed to be miraculous have already been anticipated, even to prolonged inedia, 
and that, moreover, for an investigation of miracles, whether at Lourdes or for 
beatification purposes, the most stringent tests of modern science are followed. 
However much certain of the faithful may be afraid of the findings of modem 
science, the official authorities of the Church are not; on the contrary, they wel 
come and give all the facilities to scientists to investigate miracles, and only pr 
cle'm their authenticity when science has confessed its inability to find a natural 
cause.—Hilda C. Graef in Tue Priest, Huntington, Ind., December, 1952 
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The Case for Low-Income Housing 


Rr. Rev. Mscr. THomas J. O’DwyeEr 


Director, Department of Health and Hospitals, Archdiocese of 
Los Angeles; President, Los Angeles Citizens Housing Council 


Reprinted from Catuouic Cuarities REVIEw* 


HIS month marks the third anni- 
versary of the signing of the Co- 
operation Agreement between the 
Housing Authority and the City of 
Los Angeles whereby the City Council 
unanimously voted that 10,000 of this 
city’s sum houses would be replaced 
by an equal number of decent low- 
rental homes. In these three years, the 
Housing Authority has not succeeded 
in placing one brick upon another. 
As a result of the intensity of the 
housing controversy, the California 
Supreme Court summoned the City 
Council to appear before it on Sep- 
tember 29, to “show cause” why the 
Council should not be cited-for con- 
tempt for the flouting of the sacred 
obligations of contract. 

What has happened in Los Angeles 
must be studied with some care by all 
those whose sympathies lie with the 
nation’s slum clearance and public 
housing program. The nationally di- 
tected anti-housing forces are trum- 
Peting their Los Angeles victory. What 
has been done here has already been 
blueprinted for guidance of their 


counterparts in every city, town and 
hamlet in America. 

Why did it happen here? How have 
we failed in presenting the case for 
low-income housing? We here con- 
tend that our setback has not been 
due to error in tactic or strategy. Full 
use has been made of all the tried and 
proven methods of community edu- 
cation; we have tried many new 
methods. Our primary difficulty has 
arisen from our inability to accom- 
plish an adequate amount of educa- 
tion. 

In simplest terms, we have been 
unable to reach enough people with 
our message of social reform. 

Approximately 300,000 citizens of 
Los Angeles cast their votes for our 
cause in the straw vote testing the 
housing proposition before the elec- 
torate in the June primary election. 
Another 50,000 and ours would be 
the majority opinion. 

The people must have information 
in an ever-increasingly supply to coun- 
teract the lies, half-truths and de- 
structive social philosophy of the mil- 


* 1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., November, 1952. 
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itant elements of the anti-housing 
opposition. 

The shocking existence of slums 
and slum living must be made known 
to the public in terms of both eco- 
nomic and social cost. 


There is no substitute for seeing 
the slum with one’s own eyes. This 
was brought home to me forcefully 
by the midnight visit made a year ago 
to Los Angeles’ slums by the Secre- 
tary of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities. Monsignor 
O’Grady’s schedule here had been full 
and called. for early departure. But 
he would not leave the City of the 
Angels without the personal experi- 
ence of actually seeing our slums. 
Only then could he feel that he knew 
them. 


Because the slums of Los Angeles 
are more hidden from the view of the 
casual observer than is the case in 
many other metropolitan areas, we 
have found that the average citizen 
is abysmally ignorant of the living 
conditions of his less fortunate broth- 
er. And since it is not physically pos- 
sible to take everyone on a slum 
tour, the public must in some effec- 
tive, vicarious manner be made 
aware of the problems of their fel- 
low citizens. 

The highly technical and frequently 
obscure facts of our Federal hous- 
ing, census, health, planning, police, 
fire and tax collecting agencies must 
be opened to the ready comprehen- 
sion of the housewife and the man on 
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the street. Published reports of thes 
agencies, which are ever trying to 
improve their presentations, rarely 
provide information which can hk 
readily grasped by the layman. 


Stum Tours 


There is not space within the limit 
of this article to summarize the very 
successful efforts we have made to 
bring the facts on slum clearance and 
low-income housing up to the level of 
public acceptance. We feel that ow 
best work has been done through slum 
tours, hundreds of which have bee 
planned and conducted. Many Los 
Angeles community leaders have par 
ticipated in these. A secondary, but 
effective substitute for personal toun 
has been our presentation of a 16-mm 
sound film which depicts the indivié 
ual experience of a newspaper It 
porter on a slum tour. 

Our next most effective medium has 
been the use of television. Remat 
able progress has been made in prt 
senting the case for public, low:it 
come housing through scores of d 
bates arranged through the publi 
service time facilities of the lod 
television network outlets. 

In addition, the Mayor of our city, 
who in his own personality embodies 
the results of our intensive fifteet 
year educational drive, did yeom# 
work in the recent campaign. He tor 
the veil of deceit from the oppositiae 
by inviting both sides to appear in his 
office on five consecutive days to 
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tify under oath in a series of two-hour 
televised “Hearings on the Public 
Housing Controversy.” The very le- 
gality of the atmosphere did much to 
strengthen the responsible position of 
the supporters of a sound public hous- 
ing program. 

Regardless of the media, however, 
the presentation of the case for low- 
income housing units must be accom- 
panied by intensive community or- 
ganization. 

After many years of effort, the Citi- 
zens Housing Council of Los Angeles 
has come to reflect in recent months 
the leadership of all the pro-housing 
groups in the community. Responsible 
leaders of the Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish faiths stand shoulder to 
thoulder before the general public. 
No longer are labor and the racial 
and national minority organizations 
left alone to fight this community 
battle. 

Again, as indicated above, our com- 
parative failure in this phase of our 
work has not been due to quality so 
much as to the number of the commu- 
nity groups involved in this crusade. 
There is much in the way of topside 
community organization remaining to 
be done here. Experience conclu- 
tively indicates that no one commu- 
nity group can present the case for 
um clearance and public housing. 
All responsible groups can and must 
be involved. Presently, the Housing 
Council is being reorganized into 
geographical sub-councils in order 
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that neighborhood groups may be 
more intimately associated with the 


planning and action at the grass-roots 
level. 


In concluding this summary of our 
experience in Los Angeles for low- 
income housing, I wish to lay em- 
phasis upon the indispensable element 
of any endeavor: zeal. Each of us 
has learned in this mounting con- 
troversy that important sections of 
the opposition, while highly irrespon- 
sible, are nevertheless extremely in- 
fluential in all phases of civic life. 


Tremendous pressures of every 
kind have been brought to bear upon 
everyone who has stood out for de- 
cent, safe and sanitary housing for 
all the people. Frequently, it has be- 
come necessary for individuals to risk 
social standing and economic secu- 
rity in defense of basic principles. As 
we have approached victory, the per- 
sonal attacks have been intensified. 
The honest politician and layman 
alike have had to hazard and occa- 
sionally lose life-long community stat- 
ure in this struggle. 


Under circumstances like these, the 
extent and accuracy of our educa- 
tional activities are sorely tested. 
Everyone engaged in this crusade 
must be prepared to meet the full 
penalties involved in any sound social 
reform movement. We must find the 
inspiration and strength for our posi- 
tion in the pages of Holy Scripture 
and in the encyclicals of Sovereign 
Pontiffs. 








The State and Private Agencies 


Hon. JoHN WarrEN HILL 


Address delivered at the dedication of the Hayden Building at Lincoln Hall, 
Westchester County, N. Y., October 25, 1952. 


66 VER before has America so 
much needed strong, healthy 
youth; yet I am reminded that many 
American children today are ne- 
glected, unloved and in need of care.” 
This is a quotation from a letter re- 
ceived this week appealing for funds 
to support the work of a school very 
similar to this school which we are 
visiting here today. Lincoln Hall is in 
the forefront of the agencies organ- 
ized to give guidance and instruction 
in the areas mentioned in this quota- 
tion. And this is being done intelli- 
gently and scientifically, as witness 
this wonderful building which makes 
possible the addition of five new vo- 
cational training courses to your cur- 
riculum. This then is an important 
addition to your program of helpful- 
ness and character building, and ac- 
cordingly this is a most important 
occasion for you and for the commu- 
nity which you serve. I am very happy 
to be here at this time to share in the 
happiness which must be yours. 

And I am proud to be here in a 
representative capacity, participating 
in these ceremonies, because of my 
pride in the Children’s Court in New 


York City, which I represent this af- 
ternoon; because of my pride in the 
judges, the devoted employes and in 
the service itself which that court ren- 
ders. I fear that during the thirty odd 


years in which our work has been [ 
going on those connected with the | 


court have been too busy to talk pub 
licly about our work and the happy 
results achieved in a vast volume of 
our cases. We have labored quietly 


and with a degree of industry, with | 


out the benefit of experts in the field 
of public relations, without pres 


agents, measurably content in ou [| 


own knowledge of results accom 


plished and happy because our om f 
feeling in this regard has been sub | 
stantiated by the experience and 

spoken word of those from the out | 


side who have labored with us. 


One beautiful thing about ou 
work, and I know that you at this 


school have had the same experient, 
is that in the community there at 
many agencies and individuals who 
work shoulder to shoulder with 4 


sharing our responsibilities, our 9" ) 
rows and our joys. They are alway | 
happy and ready to be found on om | 
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side when the voice of criticism is 
heard. Unfortunately, this criticism 
today seems a bit more ominous than 
heretofore. It gives evidence of being 
in concentrated form and of emanat- 
ing from one direction, under one 
leadership, at least as far as New 
York City is concerned. 


Surveys MApDE 


Probation work in the children’s 
courts of New Jersey has recently 
been the subject of a very costly and 
thorough survey or study. It was help- 


| ful and used in a friendly manner. In 


New York City the Bureau of Atten- 
dance of the Public Schools, the Juve- 


nile Aid Bureau of the Police Depart- 
| ment and recently the Children’s 
| Court of the City have all been the 


subject of one of these surveys or 
studies, made by one group of 
“friends of children.” These studies 
in New York are always reported in 
writing and published for the benefit 
of all concerned. Always, the work 


_ being done in the subject agency is 


teported to be far below standard. 
The disappointed public which reads 


_ the report is not clearly advised that 
_ the standard of work which everyone 


desires can only be attained by the 
expenditure of sums far in excess of 
those which the Municipality is will- 
ing to pay if skilled help is to be ob- 
tained and kept. 

The necessity of greater financial 


_ Support for the work of these public 
n ou | agencies is not put in proper perspec- 


| tive and the agency involved suffers 
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in the respect and confidence of the 
public, its clients and the fiscal au- 
thorities. 

Children’s courts were created in 
New York by state laws some thirty 
years ago. It is very interesting to 
note that at that time these laws de- 
fined the powers, duties and remedial 
practices of these courts with such 
wisdom and vision as to leave little 
to be desired, even in the light of 
today’s standards. Our modern phi- 
losophy of reclamation instead of 
punishment is written all through this 
legislation. Treatment techniques pre- 
scribed therein have not been re- 
jected. True, the service of these 
courts to children can be increased by 
certain helpful amendments, such as 
a change in the terminology, now re- 
quired, which characterizes for all 
time certain aspects of behavior and 
condition relating to our children, 
and also a new provision which will 
enable the court to intervene and help 
children who are heading straight for 
trouble where the parents refuse to 
find or accept necessary treatment for 
the child. And I am certain that we 
all agree that the word “Guidance 
Officer” would be much more appro- 
priate and helpful in our work than 
“Probation Officer.” 

Since these laws were written they 
have, of course, been subject to criti- 
cism. At one time they were under 
substantial attack because they pro- 
vide for a judge in an authoritative 
setting in these courts. That particu- 
lar criticism, I believe, was voiced in 
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good faith. You do not hear much of 
it any longer. 

However, of recent days, we have 
commenced to hear, in increasing vol- 
ume, an outcry against that philoso- 
phy written into these acts which rec- 
ognizes the helpfulness of religion in 
character building and sanctions its 
use, for this purpose, in these courts. 
This sanction, of course, was never 
intended to justify the unintelligent 
application of this particular therapy. 


ANTI-RELIGIOUS FORCES 


The provisions of statute which 
provide for child guidance in our 
court by probation officers of the 
same religious faith as that of the 
child are claimed to be unconstitu- 
tional. The same claim is made with 
respect to our statutes which require 
the placement of children in schools 
conducted by those of the same re- 
ligious faith as that of the child, when 
practical. There is no doubt that there 
is concerted planning in certain quar- 
ters to outlaw the recognition and use 
of religion as an aid to children by 
children’s courts. I do not need to 
defend this practice and the statutes 
involved before this audience. But I 
do suggest that there is need for all 
who believe in the efficacy of religion 
in the building of character to be on 
guard. 

There are those who would like to 
see government, on a state or city 
level, manage and conduct all schools 
such as this. They do not want pri- 
vate schools in the field of child care. 


February 


I might say in passing that there has 
been failure on the part of religious 
groups in certain areas to provide 
adequately for the needy children of 
their own faith. This failure has been 
substantial and serious in one par. 
ticular area as far as one religious 
group is concerned. It has caused our 
municipality to enter into this field 


and to take over the work, the actual | 


operation, of sheltering temporarily a 
very large group of dependent and 
neglected children. And there is no 
doubt that all of us agree that, where 
private facilities are not available, 
and the child is in need, the state 
or the municipality is obliged to re 
spond to the requirements of the 
situation. Remember, there is a dif 
ference between the operation of the 
shelter by the state and the state pay- 
ing the board of children in a foster 
shelter operated privately. 


It is deplorable that private dons 
tions are not large enough to insure 
adequate and complete care and aid 
for the dependent children of this 
community. We all know the gor 
ernment’s assumption of responsi 
bility for meeting social needs in cer 
tain areas has added substantially to 
the tax burden, making it difficult 
for the individual to contribute to 
and finance the work of the privale 
agency. Now, it is a fact that the Fet 
eral Government has available for th 
State of New York money which oi 
be used to help pay the cost of the 
foster care of the dependent m# 
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neglected children of the State and 
of New York City. However, the 
City of New York is carrying alone 
the burden of paying private agencies 
for the foster care of its children. The 
money so paid by the city is inade- 
quate and does not meet the actual 
cost of this kind of care. Private 
agencies cannot, in every instance, 
make up the resulting deficits. There 
is no reason under the sun why the 
State of New York should not make 
available to this City these Federal 
monies for the specific purpose of 
supplementing payments now paid by 
the City for foster care. 


THREAT TO PRIVATE AGENCIES 


In a case where a dependent 
mother maintains and stays in her 
home to care for her children, the 
State of New York will draw on the 
Federal Government for aid to these 
dependent children and will pass this 
money on to New York City to pay 
for the care of these children in the 
mother’s home. But if there is no ade- 
quate mother and the children have 
to go into a foster home, the State 
will not aid the City in paying for 
the keep of these children, even 
though the Federal Government is 
willing to give and have its monies 
used for this latter purpose, the same 
as for the former purpose. 

I can see no reason for what ap- 
Pears to me to be a purely arbitrary 
distinction. And the failure of the 
State of New York to supplement the 
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amount paid by the City of New York 
for foster care so that private 
agencies can remain and continue in 
this work is leading to the very result 
which those who favor the private 
agency in this work most fear, and 
which the opponents of the private 
agency desire, namely, that the State 
and local governments are taking 
over these operations themselves, in- 
creasingly, with the result that the 
private agency may ultimately retire 
from the field. 

It will be a sorry day for mankind 
when private charity and the friendly 
and voluntary ministrations of the 
individual disappear from the field of 
social service. And in this same con- 
nection, it will be a sorry day for this 
country if, for any reason, there 
should no longer exist the ability to 
conduct private schools. I think this 
point relating to private interest in 
the welfare of others is beautifully 
and conclusively illustrated by a story 
told by Governor Dewey the other 
night at the dinner in honor of the 
late Governor Smith. He was describ- 
ing his visit to St. Vincent’s Hospital 
on the occasion of the dedication of 
the new building there a short time 
ago. He said he was taken through 
the hospital under the personal escort 
of one of the Sisters, whose coun- 
tenance be characterized as beauti- 
fied by her character and by years 
of unselfish and devoted service to 
the suffering. Governor Dewey said 
that this sister typified for him the 
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beautiful and helpful kind of service here in a representative capacity to. 
that comes from individual love and day, proud of the court which I rep 
self-sacrifice as opposed to the cold, resent and proud to carry to you our 
measured quality of aid that comes thanks and gratitude for the fine co. 
from the governmental agency. operation which you have given us 

I think that that story can be re- down through the years in this work 
peated here today on this occasion to which we are all dedicated, and to 
when you think of the tireless devo- congratulate you on the ever-increas- 
tion and self-sacrifice that goes into ing contribution which you are mak- 
the work done by the Brothers of this ing in this field of service. The com 
order. I repeat that I am proud to be munity owes a debt to you. 


Functional Similarity and the Lay Apostolate 


This notion of association based on “like-to-like,” which is encouraged in the 
encyclicals, appears to have sound sociological support from our empirical 
research. Furthermore, the cell technique in Catholic Action insists upon this 
approach, where student meets student, lawyer meets lawyer, engineer meets 
engineer. It must be extended to the participation of the Catholic laity in non-s 
tarian groups of all kinds, but in this discussion it is limited only to those groups 
made up of Catholics. 

Catholic trade unions, lawyers’ guilds, doctors’ guilds, nurses sodalities 
adult committees in the boy-scout and girl-scout movements are examples of social 
groupings on the basis of functional similarity. Pope Pius XII calls them a fom 
of the lay apostolate and lists numerous possibilities: in public opinion, gamé 
and sports, intellectual and cultural life, missions, migrants, charity and aid. 

In our highly specialized industrial society it is evident that this type of 4% 
ciation among lay Catholics is both logical and necessary. It seems to be requited 
as an intelligent approach to the problems existing in the various institutions af 
our culture. One can hardly conceive that this kind of social relationship must 
be confined only within the parish territory. Except in some large urban p 
which may be composed for the most part of a single social stratum, the parishion 
ers must cross parish boundaries to find other members of their “communality."- 
Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., in Soctat Orver, April, 1952. 
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Refugees and Exiles 


Rr. Rev. Mscr. M. M. Coapy, Px.D. 


Reprinted from the CANADIAN MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART* 


[ IS no exaggeration to say that the 
displacement in our time of mul- 
timillions of people, who for one 
reason or another have been driven 
from their homes and countries over 
the earth as refugees and exiles, con- 
stitutes one of the greatest problems 
of all human history. According to 
the Munich Catholic publication, 
Christ Unterwegs, (Christ on the 
Road) there were “. . . in Europe 
alone between the years 1912 and 
1945 refugees, forced migrations, de- 
portations, transfers of minorities, and 
obligatory evacuations of no less than 
41.5 million individuals.” Of these 
27.3 million were displaced between 
the years 1939 and 1945, and the 
number has grown since that time. 
Many of these people are living in 
concentration camps and other de- 
tention places; and, even under the 
best conditions in the countries in 
which they now find themselves, they 
are looked upon too often as un- 
wanted strangers. 

The numbers involved are stag- 
gering, but the inhumanity, the suf- 
fering, physical and mental, are ter- 
rifying. Still more terrible are the 


moral aspects of the situation. These 
refugees, driven from pillar to post, 
with no money, little clothing and 
scant food, suspicious of every one 
and suspected by every one, are ex- 
posed to such serious temptations 
that it requires heroic effort on their 
part to preserve their faith and 
morals. 

This is not a new problem in the 
world. Population pressure, migra- 
tion and lack of living-space have 
been with us for thousands of years. 
The depletion of natural resources 
in many of the old countries, es- 
pecially the smaller ones, covpled with 
the great growth of population, has 
been the root cause of much of the 
unrest and many of the wars of past 
centuries. In the Western industri- 
alized world we have been talking 
loudly for years about a living wage 
for workers. This is still a problem, 
but it is as nothing in comparison 
with the question of living-space for 
human beings. 

In the scheme of the Divine Cre- 
ator the earth was for man and the 
fullness thereof. This gives man a 
natural right to the wealth so abun- 


*2 Dale Ave., Toronto, Canada, December, 1952. 
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dantly created. If he cannot get his 
fair share in the country of his birth, 
he should get it in some other part 
of the world. This right supersedes all 
other rights to property. Therefore, 
no nation or race of people, however 
superior and powerful they may be, 
have a right to fence off great sectors 
of the earth for themselves and to 
block, without reason, the migration 
of other peoples. 

This is essentially an international 
problem and calls for the cooperation 
of the governments of the world to 
make available by some feasible and 
rational plan to the peoples of the 
earth the natural resources that God 
created for all. 


LanD FEUDALISM 

But action is also possible on the 
national level. One of the first and 
easiest things that can be done is to 
find a better scheme of division of 
land to replace the old, hideous feu- 
dalistic system that still obtains in 
parts of the world. A notorious ex- 
ample came to my attention recently: 
one man in the Republic of Bolivia 
owns 15 million acres of land of that 
country, notwithstanding the fact that 
thousands of his fellow citizens live 
in dire poverty. This contrast to a 
less degree may be found in many 
parts of the earth, even here in North 
America, and the tendency is to a 
growing land-feudalism. 

Nothing better has ever been said 
on this subject than the speech made 
by His Excellency Ildebrando Anto- 
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niutti, Apostolic Delegate to Canada, 
on the occasion of the consecration 
of Bishop Blais at St. Boniface on 
August 28 of this year. He says suc 
cintly and philosophically: 

Therefore it follows that human 
beings have a fundamental right, that 
can not be denied them, to move in an 
orderly but free manner and to have ac 
cess to natural resources. Society must 
devise ways and means to make this 
possible. People without land have a 
right to till land without people; people 
of countries without natural resources 
for their workers to exploit have a right 
to the natural resources of those coun- 
tries which lack the workers to exploit 
them.... 

Looked at from this point of view, 
the present plight of a large portion of 
the peoples of the world is a terrible in- 
dictment of our practice of social jus 
tice and a frightful negation of the 
brotherhood of man. And it is little 
wonder that, if you draw the line be 
tween the well-fed and the undernour 
ished nations, you draw the line at the 
same time between zones of political 
danger and zones of political security. 
This is manifestly at sharp variance 
with the Holy Will of God and His Di- 
vine Providence. 

Emigration has thus become a prob 
lem of international moment, which is 
well nigh impossible of solution except 
through the collective and charitable 
action of all nations. A universal and 
organic plan is needed which would 
ease the pressure of overcrowded cout 
tries and direct the flow of immigration 
toward those lands which call for more 
laborers, if they are to prosper and to 
forge ahead. 


It is part of our Christian heritage 
that, even in the darkest hour, ow 
faith lights the way. In the very firs 
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days of Christianity, when St. Peter 
was thrown into prison and things 
looked black, “. . . prayer was being 
made to God for him by the Church 
without ceasing” (Acts 12)). Then 
suddenly, and unexpected even by 
St. Peter himself, Our Lord sent an 
angel to knock off his chains and 
liberate him. The same faith still 
lights the way, and we are now asked 
to pray for the relief of one of the 
most terrible situations that has ever 
occurred in the world. Even if we 
had not the slightest concept of what 
could be done, we would still believe 
that God would show us the way. He 
could, of course, perform a spectacu- 
lar miracle that would change the 
whole course of human affairs in our 
time. But this is not the ordinary way 
God deals with men. He works 
through secondary causes. The mir- 
acle that God will work for us and 
the way in which He will answer our 
prayers will be His raising up of men 
and women with the ability and the 
courage to meet the crisis of today. 
It will increase our faith, and conse- 
quently the fervor of our prayers, to 
know that there are ways out of this 
baffling predicament in which the 
world finds itself. 


To the great credit of humanity be 
it said that already for many years 
important remedial measures have 
been taken on the international level 
to alleviate the sufferings of these poor 
victims. Common decency and reli- 
gion both dictate that we should co- 


operate to the best of our ability in 
these schemes. 


The first contribution that we can 
make is to be charitable to the refu- 
gees who find asylum in our country. 
Then we have an opportunity to sup- 
port a great variety of agencies work- 
ing in this field. Among these may be 
mentioned the Papal Charities and 
the War Victims’ Funds, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, CARE, 
the Commission of the League of Na- 
tions on Refugees, the International 
Labor Organization, the Colombo 
Plan, Point Four of the Truman 
Plan, and many others. 


NEED EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 


But the real solution is to be found 
neither in any one of these things nor 
in them collectively. They are stop- 
gaps, a kind of umbrella under which 
we may hope to work while the real 
solution is being worked out. 

The first step unquestionably in ar- 
riving at a final solution of this great 
problem is the recognition on the 
part of the peoples of the earth, 
especially of their leaders, of the 
natural right of man to the use of 
this earth. But good men in great 
numbers could admit and _ believe 
these principles, yet nothing come of 
it. We need an effective, adequate 
program that will carry these prin- 
ciples into action. 

Whence comes the hope for such a 
happy evolution of the affairs of the 
world? Certainly not from those who 
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run the economic, social and political 
world of today. They could not do it, 
even if they willed such a reconstruc- 
tion of society. The powerful vested 
interests of our time—the war lords, 
the money barons, the industrial mag- 
nates and the great landowners of 
the earth—would block all such re- 
forms. Somehow or other a change 
has to come in the set-up of the status 
quo. This can come only from the 
people themselves; not from the 
people as we know them, but from a 
reformed and recreated people, a 
people with new intelligence and new 
moral fibre, whose will will be law. 
When we have a majority of such 
people in the world, then we shall 
have the necessary power to change 
the world. Such a people can put on a 
pincer-movement to force the rulers 
of the world to do the right thing. 

‘The secret of how to do this is the 
great desideratum. It will be found 
in the fundamental truth: as men 
think so they will act. The people of 
the world will build, or force to be 
built, the right kind of world society, 
when they have in their minds and 
hearts the plan for it. 

This evidently calls for the organi- 
zation and the education of the people 
on a world-wide scale; at least the 
greater number of the people of all 
countries must get the facts about 
how to build a world society accord- 
ing to the specifications of social jus- 
tice and charity. This is not just going 
to happen. Some powerful agencies 
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must put positive, purposeful effort 
into the doing of it. It is not going 
to be an easy problem, but then one 
would not expect it to be easy. It is 
so difficult, as a matter of fact, it has 
never been really attempted, far from 
being achieved, in the world that lies 
behind us. If this is achieved among 
most of the people, at least of the 
greater nations of the earth, two 
things will happen. In the first place 
men will think alike, and by so doing 
will lay the foundation for national 
unity and brotherhood; secondly, 
these enlightened and recreated people 
will act as a powerful pressure on 
leaders of governments everywhere to 
force the emergence of a decent world 
society. 


NEED FoR UNITY 

The objective in mobilizing the 
masses of the people for a better 
world is to decide on a plan. The 
most casual survey of the world of our 
time and of all former times shows 
that men’s minds have been obsessed 
with controversial and antagonistic 
ideas and ideals. In other words the 
unity of the human race has been 
destroyed. There is no fellowship of 
brotherhood in the world. Cons 
quently, there cannot be peace, and 
in a warring world the good and 
abundant life is impossible. 

The simple remedy for all this is 
to reestablish unity in the world 
When all men believe alike, they wil 
tend to consider themselves as broth 
ers, and ultimately they will form 
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unified and harmonious family. Five 
unities are needed: 


1. TECHNOLOGICAL UNITY 


The first unity that should charac- 
terize the peoples of the earth is that 
which we might call unity of the tech- 
nological and material sciences. There 
can be little reason for differences of 
views here. The sulpha drugs and 
other antibiotics will cure pneumonia 
in Siberia, California, or Nova Sco- 
tia, irrespective of the social philoso- 
phies held by the people of these re- 
gions. A Buick engine will work 
equally well in a Communist, a Fas- 
cist, or a democratic country. The 
reason is that in these fields men 
obey the laws of nature. Nothing else 
goes. They must be objective, or be 
confounded and defeated in their 
stupidity. 

It is the right of all the people of 
the earth to have access to this know- 
ledge, and thereby to establish a very 


important unity on this material 
basis. 


2. Economic Unity 

We must find an economic sys- 
tem based on justice and charity as a 
substructure for the social prosperity 
of all the countries of the world. In 
building railways we take great care 
to construct a solid foundation-bed 
upon which we lay the rails over 
which the trains can run. In a similar 
way we have to lay down a basic eco- 
nomic system that will permit the 
higher social activities of mankind to 


operate smoothly. We must have an 
objective, and all men must agree 
on this objective. It cannot be feudal- 
ism either of the old-fashioned land- 
type or the new industrial and finan- 
cial kind. It cannot be any one of 
the varieties of Fascism—Red, Black, 
or Brown—that so offend human rea- 
son and the rights of mankind. It 
must be an economic system in which 
all the people can participate. It must 
be economic democracy. 


Just as long ago we discarded the 
idea that our political and social lives 
should be put in the hands of an ab- 
solute ruler, so the day is here when 
we must apply the same principle to 
the economic sphere and refuse to 
permit economic royalists, indi- 
viduals, or cliques of individuals to 
rule our lives. One is as logical as the 
other. As a matter of fact, the political 
freedom that we long ago asserted is 
impossible under economic dictator- 
ship. 

The technique for this kind of eco- 
nomic participation by the people is 
to a large extent private ownership 
of individual family farms and homes, 
and group ownership through eco- 
nomic cooperation. This can be sup- 
plemented by measures of socializa- 
tion that will give the good society of 
the future. In the picture there still 
would be room for a measure of pri- 
vate profit-enterprise of the old type. 

The only hope of peace in the 
world and the very existence of 
human society depend upon the es- 
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tablishment of this economic sub- 
structure, upon which alone can be 
built that international brotherhood 
that will solve the population prob- 
lem of the world. 


3. PourricaL Unity 


There is no doubt that representa- 
tive and responsible democratic gov- 
ernment is the ideal. This does not 
mean that we have yet attained any- 
where the complete and perfect gov- 
ernment of, by and for the people, 
but it will unite all the people of the 
earth if we take this as our objective. 
Some day it will be attained. This 
would eliminate all the stupid theories 
that have upset the modern world and 
brought on the war catastrophies of 
our time. 


4. Soctatn AND EDUCATIONAL UNITY 


By social and educational unity we 
mean that all the peoples of the earth 
should put their faith in the power 
of ideas and knowledge rather than 
in the coercion of external force. The 
whole human race must be lifted out 
of illiteracy and must have access not 
only to the educational institutions 
that will enlighten their minds, but 
also to the social and cultural insti- 
tutions that will look after their souls 
and bodies. 

Unity in this delicate field, which 
is so close to the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, will do much to make 
brothers of all men, whether they be 
white, black, or brown. 
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5. Reuicious Unity 


Finally, we cannot have a peaceful 
world unless we settle the question of 
the relationship between man and his 
God. We cannot hold false ideas in 
this important realm and hope to have 
a brotherly world. Unity will come ia 
this, as in all other fields, when we 
think scientifically. 


Should any one be surprised at the 
use here of the word “science,” it is 
as applicable to theology, philosophy 
and the social sciences as it is to 
chemistry or physics. Aristotle, the 
greatest of all philosophers, defined 
philosophy as the science of things 
through their causes. Theology is de 
fined as the science of God acquired 
by the light of divine revelation and 
of reason. To be scientific in theology 
or in philosophy means to be rational 
in our approach to the objectivity 
which is as real in these fields as it 
is in the fields of the physical sciences 

At least most of the human race 
will have to decide that, if they be 
lieve in God and believe that God has 
manifested His Will to them, there is 
just nothing else for them to do but 
to agree and to accept it in its e 
tirety. We have this manifestation in 
the Jewish and the Christian revela- 
tions. If we are to be scientific— 
that is, rational—we should accept it 
This would give us the unity we de 
sire, and what unity that is, too! lt 
is a doctrine that breeds kindness and 
brotherhood, justice and charity- | 
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the very things that the world needs 
today. 

Lest any one should think that the 
plan herein outlined for the ultimate 
solution of these great difficulties is 
far-fetched and visionary, we hasten 
to reassure them that it is a down- 
to-earth, practical doctrine for our 
day. As a matter of fact, the Com- 
munists, who are the great enemies 
of our Christian civilization, are 
working feverishly to establish their 
own unity in all these things. 

It is impossible for them to differ 
from us very much on the scientific 
and technological level. The necessity 
for unity here is too evident. But they 
are proposing their own unity on the 
other four levels: they want the world 
to believe in their economic system— 
Coercive Statism; their political creed 
—Red Fascism, the Police State; 
their social and educational unity— 
blind acceptance of the policy and the 
curriculum of the party line and the 


dictator; finally, unity of religion— 
the universal acceptance of the bruit- 
ish, dehumanizing cult of Atheistie 
Materialism. 

We have to match this unity with 
a greater and more appealing one— 
the unity of the love and the brother- 
hood of man in a free world. All men 
of good-will should be willing to lend 
a hand to this great work, but there is 
one institution which, above all 
others, can truly be said to be inter- 
national—the Catholic Church, num- 
bering as it does hundreds of millions 
of peoples of every ethnic origin and 
every cultural pattern. The Catholie 
Church alone, if swung immediately 
into action on all these fronts, would, 
within twenty-five years, turn the 
tide, and in fifty years a new world 
would emerge. May God in His mercy 
raise up men and women with the 
courage to face the challenge involved 
in establishing this unity upon the 
earth! 


Not a Political Struggle 


As the conflict sharpens abroad, and also at home, over the arrogation by the 
state of rights it never possessed by natural law, we must not permit ourselves to 
be pushed on the plane of argument of the statist. Resistance to usurpation by 

State is not an intrusion of the Church into politics—Ensicn, Montreal, P. Q., 


Can., Sept. 13, 1952. 








The Catholics of Denmark 


DEREK PATMORE 


Reprinted from THE TaBLET* 


a although it is a small 
country with just over four mil- 
lion inhabitants, has long been noted 
for its religious tolerance and for its 
advanced social ideas, so it is not sur- 
prising to learn that there is a small 
but thriving Catholic community in 
this Scandinavian country. The na- 
tional religion remains Lutheran, but, 
as one of the official books on Den- 
mark says: 

As for the rest, every citizen is free 
to worship God in the manner that suits 
his conscience, provided this does not 
give occasion to scandal or violate the 
laws of the country. In consequence, 
numerous other religious communities 


are represented in this country, besides 
the National Church. 


Today, there are about 26,000 
Catholics in Denmark, and when one 
considers that there were only 800 in 
1849—the year of Denmark’s Liberty 
and Religious Emancipation—the 
number of Catholics in so small a 
community is quite impressive. Dur- 
ing a recent visit to this country, I 
had the opportunity of talking to vari- 
ous leading Danish Catholics, includ- 
ing the Vicar Apostolic, Bishop Suhr, 
and after these conversations I have 


gathered the following impressions 
about the situation of the Catholics in 
that northern land. 

Catholicism first spread to Den- 
mark, after the Lutheran reforms had 
made this northern part of Europe 
staunchly Lutheran, by means of cer- 
tain German families who emigrated 
and settled in Denmark, and through 
certain diplomatic connections with 
the rest of Europe. Long before the 
Catholic Emancipation, in 1849, 
there was one free town, Fredericia, 
where the soldiers of the garrison 
were Catholics, and where the Jesuits 
were allowed to come and look after 
their spiritual wants. 

However, the Catholic community 
did not really begin to grow into any 
real size until the last century, when, 
following the complete toleration of 
religion guaranteed by the new con 
stitution of 1849, large numbers of 
Polish workers settled in Denmark. 
These Polish families were very de 
vout, but the younger generations, 
after they had been to school with 
the Danes, most of whom were Lath 
erans, began to desert their old re 
ligion and embrace the religion o 


*128 Sloane St., London, S.W. 1, England, Sept. 27, 1952. 
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their adopted country. Compensating 
this loss, a number of Danes became 
converted to Catholicism, and it is 
significant that the present Vicar 
Apostolic, Bishop Suhr, is himself 
a convert. Another important convert 
was the well-known Danish poet, 
Johannes Jorgensen, who now lives in 
Assisi, and whose Catholic books, 
including St. Catherine of Sienna, still 
have a profound influence on Danish 
youth and intellectuals. The philos- 
ophy of Soeren Kierkegaard (1813- 
1855), which attacked the Lutheran 
Church, also turned many thoughful 
Danes to considerations of the Cath- 
olic Faith. 


A SELecT MINorITY 


Still, it would be foolish to ignore 
the fact that Catholics remain a select 
minority in present-day Denmark, 
and as such have certain problems. 
Indeed, the situation of Danish Cath- 
olics presents a number of paradoxes. 
For example, the fine Jesuit school 
in Copenhagen is greatly favored by 
non-Catholic Danes, and half the 
pupils at this Catholic school are 
Protestants. Although Denmark is one 
of the most advanced social societies 
in Europe, and was one of the first 
countries to introduce social serv- 
ices, the usual modern Danish house 
18 too small for Catholic families, as 

€ average house is built to house 
only a family of four—the parents 
and two children. Divorce is extreme- 
ly easy in Denmark, and the num- 
ber of illegitimate children high. As 
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a Jesuit priest living in Denmark said 
to me: “The main difficulty about 
conversion in this country is the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining contact with non- 
Catholics. Also the prosperity and 
advanced social conditions in Den- 
mark have made much of the youth 
rather pleasure-loving, and inclined 
towards a happy paganism.” Still, 
conversions to Catholicism continue 
each year, so I do not think it would 
be wise to take too gloomy a view 
of any disadvantages which the Dan- 
ish Catholics complain about—espe- 
cially as I heard many Lutheran 
Danes talk with the highest admira- 
tion of the leading Danish Catholic, 
Bishop Suhr. 

The Vicar Apostolic of Denmark, 
the Lord Bishop Theodore Suhr, is 
indeed a remarkable man, and would 
be outstanding in any country. A 
member of a well-known Danish fam- 
ily, he became a convert to Cath- 
olicism, and entered the Benedictine 
Order. Studying in Rome, he attracted 
the attention of Pope Pius XI, who 
was quick to realize his unusual abil- 
ities, and he was made Prior of San 
Gerolamo in Rome. Appointed Vicar 
Apostolic of Denmark in 1939, he 
has since guided the Danish Catholic 
community with rare tact and great 
wisdom. I had the honor to be re- 
ceived by Bishop Suhr in his home 
in Copenhagen, and from the mo- 
ment he came to greet me at the door 
of his apartment, next to the Catholic 
Church in Bredgade, I was imme- 
diately impressed by the personality 
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of this fine-looking Bishop, with his 
tall, muscular figure, his clear Danish 
eyes and open, friendly manner. The 
interior of his home reflected his own 
simple but noble character—modest 
but comfortably furnished rooms, 
with a few fine religious paintings 
hanging on the cream walls—and his 
conversation was refreshingly direct. 

Discussing the situation of the 
Danish Catholics, the Bishop told me: 

As you probably know, there is com- 
plete religious toleration in this country, 
and the number of Catholics has grown 
steadily from the beginning of this cen- 
tury. There were only 5,000 in 1900, 
and the fact there are now between 
25,000 to 26,000 is encouraging. But the 
problem of the present-day youth is one 
of our main preoccupations. I think 
this is a problem facing most countries 
in post-war Europe, and we are doing 
what we can to help. For instance, we 
are about to held our Catholic Youth 
Rally in Copenhagen, and our Catholic 
Youth societies are also very active. We 
have our own Catholic weekly, the 
Katolsk Ugeblad, which celebrates its 
centenary this year, and we also have 
our own radio program, Radio Catolica. 


INTELLECTUAL EXCHANGES 


Talking about the importance of 
intellectual exchanges between the 
countries of Western Europe, Bishop 
Suhr said: 

I would like more British Catholics 


to visit Denmark. If English Catholic 
writers like Graham Greene and Evelyn 


Waugh could come over and lecture tp 
our youth, they would have a great in 
fluence on our people, for their novels 
are immensely popular in Denmark 
Indeed, I would like the Danes to know 


more about the Catholic revival in Great | 


Britain. We have been rather cut of 
since the war, and seem to have mor 
contacts with the United States at the 
moment. Perhaps this is natural, as 


Denmark is a member of the Atlantic | 


Treaty, and America has played a lead- 
ing role in this organization. 

When I asked the Bishop whether 
he thought converts to Catholicism 
would increase in Denmark, he was 
guarded in his reply. But he added: 


I expect you have noticed that the 
Danes are good people, friendly and 
kind, and I think much of our youth 
is very serious-minded today. The Ger 
man occupation had a great effect on 
my people, and, as in many countries, 
religion is enjoying a revival. 

The Bishop, who speaks good Eng- 
lish, then talked of his visits to Eng- 
land, and, like all Danes, expressed 


his admiration for this country. He | 


also spoke with pride of the work 
which the Catholics were carrying out 
in various parts of Denmark—built- 
ing new schools and clubs and em 
bellishing their churches. After I lef 
Bishop Suhr, I reflected that, a 
though the Danish Catholic com 
munity may be small, it is certainly 
fortunate in its head and spiritudl 
leader. 
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Editorials 





Tito and the Tune 


. the last year and more, 
America and Britain have fol- 
lowed a studied policy of friendli- 
ness toward Yugoslavia which has 
tended to overshadow, at least in the 
public mind, the continued persecu- 
tion of religion in that country. Mar- 
shal Tito’s bold remarks this week, 
on the occasion of the rupture of 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican, 
give us an idea on what basis these 
friendly overtures have been made. 


» The Marshal has made it plain that 


if the West does not play the game 
according to his rules, he has other 
possibilities open to him, without at 
the same time being forced to give in 
to the Soviet. What these possibilities 
are, however, Tito did not say. 
Those who have been following the 
fate of human freedom in Yugo- 
slavia have not been surprised at 
these latest developments since the ag- 
gressive and opportunistic attitude of 
the Yugoslav Government has always 
been in clear evidence. Tito is a 
shrewd bargainer and an alert poli- 
tician, along with being a persuaded 
Marxist and an iron-claw dictator. 
Whether he dares to look for allies 
among the Arabs and the Mediter- 
ranean countries to the East, or 
whether the whole thing is a political 


beau geste to frighten the West is 
anybody’s guess. What we do know, 
however, is that Tito wants aid with- 
out strings attached and has now 
stooped to blackmail in his efforts to 
get it. 

It is a generally recognized prin- 
ciple in folklore, though not accepted 
so universally in politics, that “the 
one who pays the fiddler calls the 
tune.” If applied to the present situa- 
tion, this would mean that the United 
States, which foots the bill, might 
have something to say about the kind 
of music Tito sets out for the Yugo- 
slav dance. What it should not mean 
is that the U. S. runs Yugoslavia, but 
somewhere in between the two ex- 
tremes we might find at least certain 
guarantees which the recipient (Tito) 
is willing to give for the bounty of 
the donor (U. S.). The very basic 
guarantee of fundamental human 
freedom could not be considered as 
an unwarranted interference in the 
internal affairs of Yugoslavia. 

Freedom has, it seems, a kind of 
mystical unity in the world, and when 
it is extinguished anywhere, it loses 
some of its brilliance everywhere. 
For this reason the cause of human 
liberty in Yugoslavia, in Spain, in 
Africa, even in America, is never 
simply a national problem, but a 
human problem which involves the 
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world. When Tito impr‘soned the 
courageous Stepinac back in 1946, he 
said the world would grow weary of 
clamoring for his release; but the 
world did not grow weary and it still 
clamors because the new Cardinal 
symbolized in his oppressed person 
the death of freedom in his native 
land. No one can grow weary in his 
efforts to light a candle once again 
in that darkness. 


Many political considerations will 
be studied in the working out of our 
relations with Tito’s Yugoslavia and 
all of them are important; we live 
in a world of violence and power. 
We must not forget, however, that 
there are higher values which must 
be given place in our plans for the 
future, and they too are of large and 
prevailing importance; for we live 
also in a world of honor and right. 
If we sacrifice these last, no matter 
what we gain, Tito will have won his 
biggest victory.—THE Prior, Boston, 
Mass., Dec. 20, 1952. 


Teen-aged Goldfish 


E THINK it’s about time 

American teen-agers staged a 
revolt against being put under the 
microscope and analyzed by “scien- 
tific” polls in the national magazines. 
Almost every periodical we pick up 
these days has at least one article 
that promises to give the “low-down” 
on the latest doings of teens. Most of 
these articles treat young people as 
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though they were goldfish in a bowl, 
It’s as though the magazines have 
gotten together and are saying to the 
American public: “Come on, every. 
body, let’s all look inside the teen. 
age mind and find out what makes 
them take dope, stage wild parties, 
drive recklessly and drink too much.” 
The supposition is that there’s some. 
thing wrong somewhere, and that to 
solve the problem, all you have to 
have is enough facts. There’s only 
one catch: human relations are not 
the same thing as an algebra prob 
lem, and people are not goldfish, 
they’re human beings. 

Not long ago, a supplement dis 


tributed nationally with many metro | 


politan newspapers carried a series 
of two articles which examined teen 


agers’ attitudes on dating, “necking,” | 


narcotics, “hot rods” and sundry 


other things. The conclusion: that | 
teens are not as bad as many people | 


think they are. Now we are in receipt 
of an advance copy of an article 
from the June issue of Pageant which 
pries into the relationship between 
teens and their parents. The concl- 
sions: that young people have a lot 
of fault to find with their elders on 
several specific counts; the way their 
parents dress, their attitude toward 
their children’s friends, the early cur 
few many mothers and fathers st 
for teen-agers, etc., etc., etc. 

If such nonsense is taken seriously, 
it can do a lot of harm. In the firt | 
place, the Pageant poll says nothing | 
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about how many teen-agers were 
polled, except to mention the magic 
word, “thousands.” In the second 
place, in very few instances are actual 
questions printed, and as any ex- 
perienced pollster (or student or 
teacher, for that matter) knows, the 
wording of the questions makes all 
the difference. 

One exception was this: the young 
people were asked, “Are you some- 
times ashamed of your parents?” A 
substantial percentage of them an- 
swered, “Yes.” Now on the face of 
it, that’s a startling thing; large num- 
bers of teen-agers are “sometimes 
ashamed” of their parents. But two 
other questions immediately come to 
mind: How often is “sometimes”? 
and, What do you mean by 
“ashamed”? Pageant doesn’t say. 

Teen-agers who read the article are 
likely to get the idea that when Mom 
and Pop don’t measure up to their 
standards, when they do something 


‘that embarrasses their 15-year-old 


daughter, then they are only follow- 
ing the pattern of parents everywhere 
who “don’t understand us,” who 
“aren’t interested in our problems.” 
Parents who read the Pageant piece 
may get all sorts of guilt complexes 
and begin wondering whether, after 
all, they aren’t at fault most of the 
time. 

Now don’t get us wrong: we’re not 
saying that there are no problems 
between young people and their par- 
ents, We’re not saying that Mom 
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isn’t sometimes long on rules and 
short on understanding, or that Susie 
isn’t many times disrespectful and 
nasty to her parents. The problem is 
real; these days, young people do 
grow up awiully fast—too fast, may- 
be. And it seems that everything 
around them — advertising, movies, 
TV—is conspiring to rob them of 
even more of their childhood. To add 
to their difficulties, “the times are 
out of joint,” as a well-known Eng- 
lishman once said in another connec- 
tion. Adults talk a great deal about 
how tough the cold war is on them; 
what they don’t realize is that quite 
possibly it’s toughest of all on the 
young. And so the process of ma- 
turing causes rubs and disagreements, 
hurt feelings and domestic crises. 

What we are saying is that teen- 
agers are at a very awkward and 
difficult stage of their lives. They are 
neither children nor yet adults. Still, 
they very definitely want to be treated 
as adults. They need to belong; they 
need to be accepted. All this is quite 
natural and normal. It’s just that 
sometimes parents can’t get used to 
the idea that their youngsters are 
growing up, and sometimes, too, the 
parent is looking at life from the 
long-range view, while the young 
person sees only the now. 

So we don’t think that either teen- 
agers or parents ought to take these 
“scientific polls” and “question- 
naires” too seriously. Regardless of 
what difficulties arise, no problem is 
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so big that it cannot be solved by 
love; if you love enough, you will be 
willing to understand, and if you try 
to understand, the solution will 
sooner or later be found, because in- 
stead of fighting with each other, 
you're working to meet the problem 
together. 

And love is a quality no poll can 
measure.—WorK, Chicago, Ill., June, 
1952. 


All God’s Children 
WE WERE discussing a socio- 


logical problem with a young 
university student. Not a Catholic, he 
asked us what was the Catholic at- 
titude toward the Negro. He was 
puzzled. “There are relatively so few 
of them,” he said, “who are Catholic. 
Why haven’t you brought more of 
them into your Church?” 

It was a good question, one that 
caused us to wince a little before 
giving the answer. “Maybe we haven’t 
accomplished too much in this re- 
gard,” we assured him, “but we 
certainly have been trying.” Then we 
pointed out the universal character 
of our Church’s mission, reminding 
him that Our Blessed Lord and 
Saviour died for all men, that He 
instructed His Apostles to “go forth 
teaching and baptizing all nations.” 

“I’m quite aware of all that,” he 
said, “that’s the theory of the thing, 
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but in practice, I find that Catholics 


can be just as cruel, just as bigoted as | 


any others, and that’s something | 
cannot understand.” He was right and 
we told him so. But we also assured 


him that such conduct on the part of | 


Catholics certainly does not meet 


with the approval of their Church. | 


In the Catholic Church there is no 
room for bigotry whether it be of 
race or creed. To prove what we say, 
we cite the fact that all tongues 
look alike when they are presented 
for Holy Communion. Christ is a 
anxious to be placed on one as on 
the other; He is as dear to one as the 
other. 

We make this comment in the firm 
belief that it is needed. Catholics have 


the genuine responsibility to rid | 


themselves of all trace of racial 


bigotry. That a man’s color be white, | 


black or yellow is of little conse 


quence. His soul is identically the | 


same as that of any other and equally 
as precious in the sight of God. 


If ever we are to succeed in bring: | 


ing people of all races into the true 
fold, into the embrace of the Holy 


Catholic Church, we will first have 


to convince such peoples that we re 
gard them our equals. But we wil 


never do that unless we reduce such | 


conviction to practice, until it be 
comes a habit of our daily life— 
CaTHOLIc STANDARD AND TIMES, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 22, 1952. 
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wo | Pore Pius XII 
. HE Christian Christmas is the sure hope of salvation: “Lift ap your 
say, heads, for your salvation is near” (Luke 21, 28). 
ues This happy prophecy, spoken by the Divine Master in reference to the 
ated Last Day, when as Sovereign Judge He will come again on earth “with 
7) great power and majesty” (Luke 21, 27) to meet again with humanity, is 
e recalled and addressed to the faithful by the Christmas liturgy as an invi- 
the tation to cast off every shadow of anguish from their countenance, and wel- 
come into their hearts the great hope of salvation, which, renewed every 
Christmas, shines forth from the humble cradle of Bethlehem, the revela- 
firm tion of the kindness and mercy of the Most High God (Cf. Tit. 3, 4). 
have We intend to make Our own today this invitation to lift up your gaze 
na to the sun of hope, as a father’s greeting and wish to you all, beloved sons 
il and daughters. May the sweet mystery of the Christian Christmas draw 
_ | you to complete that which the Heavenly Child initiated at His birth. May 
hite, the mystic splendor of the Holy Night be reflected in your souls, foretelling 
onse- certain hope and well-founded comfort, for which your souls are more than 
+ the ever anxious and which, like the precious stones of heaven, will be sought 
al in vain on the arid earth. 
aaa! But Our wish and greeting is adressed before all others to the poor, 
} to the oppressed, to those who for whatever reason sigh in affliction, and 
ring: | whose life depends, as it were, on the breath of hope which can be infused 
, true into them and the measure of help which can be procured for them. 
Holy They are so very, very many, those beloved children! The sorrowful 
h chorus of prayers and pleas for help—far from decreasing as the lapse of 
ave many years since the world conflict gave good reason to hope for—con- 
Ne Te tinues to become at times more intense on account of many and pressing 
e will wants. It rises toward Us, it may be said, from every part of the world, 
, such and rends Our soul for all the distress and tears it reveals. 
it be Sad experience has by now taught Us that even when the news arrives 
. of an improvement in the general conditions of a particular country, We 
life— must nevertheless be prepared for the announcement of perhaps new 
TIMES, calamities in another, with new miseries and wants. The ceaseless pains 
9. of so many children may indeed weigh heavily on Our heart, but the word 





of Our Divine Master, “Do not let your heart be troubled or be afraid. . . . 
go away and I am coming to you” (John 14, 27-28), is a powerful spur to 
8 to use every means in Our power to bring comfort and relief. 


ll 
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It is true that We are not alone in this desire to care for and to help. 
Innumerable are the proposals and projects formulated by public and 
private agencies which aim at preventing and remedying misery. Many of 
them, indeed, which are presented to Us by individuals and groups indicate 
surely the good-will of their authors, but the unusually large number of 
them and their contradictory results show a state of general perplexity. 

One would say that humanity today, which has been able to build the 
marvellous, complex machine of the modern world, subjugating to its serv. 
ice the tremendous forces of nature, now appears incapable of controlling 
these forces—as though the rudder has slipped from its hands—and so it is 
in peril of being overthrown and crushed by them. 

Such inability to control should of itself suggest to men who are its 
victims not to expect salvation solely from the technicians’ production and 
organization. The work of these can help, and notably, to solve the grave 
and extensive problems which afflict the world only if it is bound up with, 
and directed toward, bettering and strengthening true human values, but 
in no case—oh, how We wish that all, both on this Continent and beyond the 
sea, would realize it—will it avail to fashion a world without misery. 

Meanwhile, in so urgent a problem as bringing help to souls in distress, 
humanity must raise its eyes to God, and learn always from His infinitely 
wise and efficacious action the way to help and redeem men from their ills. 
Now, here the mystery of the Nativity in particular casts a wonderful light. 
For in what else does the substance of this ineffable mystery consist but in 
the work undertaken by God, and by Him gradually brought to its conclu- 
sion, in aid of His creature, in order to lift him up again from the depths of 
the most grievous and general misery into which he had fallen? We mean 
the misery of sin and of separation from the supreme good. 


Savinc Work or Gop 


Observe with humble and illuminating contemplation how God directs 
His work. Two fundamental concepts, one might say two laws, dictated by 
His infinite wisdom, rule and guide the execution of His plan of redemp- 
tion, stamping it with an unmistakable character of harmony and efficacy, 
which are the mark of the Divine mode of operation. 

Above all, far from disturbing the pre-existing order set by Him in cree- 
tion, God maintains steadfast the full force of those general laws which 
govern the world, as well as man’s nature, shaken though this is by the 
infirmities it has contracted. In this order, which was also established for 
the salvation of the creature, He deranges nothing. He withdraws nothing 
from it, but He inserts a new element destined to perfect and surpass it. This 
element is grace, by whose supernatural light the creature can know that 
order better, and by whose superhuman force he can better observe it. 

In the second place, to render the general order efficacious in each pat 
ticular case, each of which is different from all others, God establishes ai 
immediate personal contact with man, effectuated in the mystery of Incar- 
nation. In this mystery, the Second Person of the Most Holy Trinity be 
comes man among men, thus bridging, as it were, the infinite distance whi 
separates the helping majesty from the needy creature, and mutually har- 
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“a monizing immutable efficacy of general law with the personal exigencies 
dy of each individual. 


f Whoever contemplates this ineffable harmony of the Divine action, 
e which involves the wisdom, omnipotence and love of God, cannot but ex- 
f claim with absolute confidence: “O rex gentium, qui facis utraque unum: 
veni et salva hominem—O king of nations, bond of union: come and save 
e man” (Roman Breviary, Antiphon for Nativity, Dec. 22). He cannot but 
v- follow its example when there is question of initiating in a human way 
Z activity to alleviate human misery. 
is Alas, it would seem, especially in the case of very widespread miseries, 
that mankind today is no longer capable of realizing this duality in unity, 
ts this necessary adaptation of the general order to concrete and quite diverse 
id conditions, not only of individuals, but also of peoples who look for help. 
ve Men either attribute salvation to some order rigorously uniform and 
h, inflexible, embracing the whole world, to a system that ought to act with 
ut the certainty of a proven medicine, to a new social formula reduced to cold 
he theoretic terms—or, on the other hand, rejecting such general prescriptions, 
they hope for salvation from the spontaneous forces of the natural instinct 
$8, and, in the best hypothesis, from sentimental impulses of individuals and 
ly peoples, without troubling whether the overthrow of the existing order fol- 
Is. lows as a consequence, even though it is quite clear that salvation cannot 
ht. be born of chaos. 
in Both these ways are false, and so are far from reflecting the wisdom of 
lu- God, Who is the first and exemplary cause of the alleviation of misery. It 
of is superstition to expect salvation from rigid formulas mathematically ap- 
san plied to the social order, for this attributes to them an almost prodigious 


power which they cannot have, while to place one’s hopes exclusively in the 
creative forces of vital action of each individual is contrary to the designs 
of God, Who is the Lord of order. 


‘by TRUE AND FaLsE PROGRESS 

mp- We wish to draw the attention of those who come forward as benefactors 

acy, of mankind to both these aberrations, but particularly to the first: to the 
superstition which holds for certain that salvation must spring from the 

rea- organization of men and things in a strict unity designed for the highest 

nich productive capacity. They think that if they succeed in coordinating the 

re energies of man and the resources of nature in a single organic structure 

or 


for the highest possible production, by means of minutely designed and 
executed organization, then every kind of desirable benefit will spring forth: 
This prosperity, security for the individual, peace. 


that One knows where to look in social thought for the technical concept of 

society, namely, in the gigantic enterprises of modern industry. We do not 
pat: intend here to express an opinion on the necessity, utility and disadvant- 
8 al ages of these forms of production. Indubitably, they are marvelous mani- 
neat: festations of the inventive and constructive genius of the human spirit. It is 
y be right for the world to admire enterprises which in the area of production 
_ and management succeed in coordinating and mobilizing the physical forces 


of men and matter. And the present age may take legitimate pride in the 
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stable way in which these enterprises are organized and in the often novel 
and characteristic beauty of their external set-up. But what must be denied 
is ee modern social life should be regulated by them or made to conform 
to them. 

It is, above all, a clear principle of wisdom that all progress is truly 
such if it knows how to add new conquests to old, to join new benefits to 
those acquired in the past—in a word, if it knows how to make capital of 
experience. Now, history teaches that other forms of economic organiza- 
tion have always had a constructive influence upon all society, an influence 
which benefited both the basic institutions of family, state and private 
property, and those freely formed by men. We may point out by way of 
example the undeniable advantages which have followed where an economy 
based chiefly on agriculture or the crafts has predominated. 

Modern industry has unquestionably had beneficial results, but the 
problem which arises today is this: will a world in which the only economic 
form to find acceptance is a vast productive system be equally fitted to exert 
a happy influence upon society in general and upon the three fundamental 
institutions of society in particular? 

We must answer that the impersonal character of such a world is con- 
trary to the fundamentally personal nature of those institutions which the 
Creator has given to human society. In fact, marriage and the family, the 
state and private property tend of their very nature to form man as a person, 
to protect and render him capable of contributing through his own volun- 
tary cooperation and personal responsibility to the similarly personal life 
and development of human relations. The creative wisdom of God is there- 
fore alien to that system of impersonal unity which strikes at the human 
‘person, who is origin and end of society, and in the depths of His being 
an image of his God. 


THE “DEMON OF ORGANIZATION” 


Today, however, there is no question of hypotheses and predictions, for 
this sad reality is already with us: wherever the demon of organization in- 
vades and tyrannizes man’s spirit, there are at once revealed the signs of 
a false and abnormal orientation of society. In some countries, the modern 
state is becoming a gigantic administrative machine. It extends its influ- 
ence over almost every phase of life. It would bring under its administration 
the entire gamut of political, economic, social and intellectual life from 
birth to death. 

No wonder, then, if in this impersonal atmosphere, which tends to pene- 
trate and pervade all human life, respect for the common good becomes 
dormant in the conscience of individuals, and the state loses more and more 
its primary character of a community of morally responsible citizens. _ 

Here may be recognized the origin and source of that phenomenon which 
is submerging modern man under its tide of anguish: his “depersonaliza- 
tion.” In large measure his identity and name have been taken from him; 
in many of the more important activities of life he has been reduced to 4 
mere material object of society, while society itself has been transformed 
into an impersonal system and into a cold organization of force. 
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If anyone still doubts about this state of affairs, let him turn his gaze 
upon the teeming world of misery and let him ask different classes of the 
indigent what answer society is wont to give them, now that the individual 
person is being lost sight of. Let him ask the ordinary poor man, desti- 
tute of every resource, certainly not rare to find in cities, as in towns and 
rural areas. Let him ask the father of a needy family, a constant visitor to 
a bureau of public charity, whose children cannot wait for the distant and 
vague realization of the golden age which is always in the future. Let him 
put the question to a whole nation whose standard of living is inferior or 
very low and which, associated in the family of nations with other peoples 
who enjoy a sufficient or even abundant way of life, waits in vain from one 
international congress to another for a stable improvement of its lot. 


PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


What is the answer which modern society often gives to the unemployed 
person who presents himself at an employment office, disposed, perhaps, 
through habit to accept one more disappointment, but not resigned to the 
unmerited fate of being considered useless? And what is the response to be 
given to a people who, despite all efforts, have not succeeded in freeing 
themselves from the atrophying clutches of mass unemployment? 

For a long time the constant answer which society has given to these 
poor people is that their case could not be handled on a personal and indi- 
vidual basis, but that the solution must be found in a new order to be 
established, in a system which will embrace all and which, without essen- 
tial prejudice to liberty, will bring men and matter to a more unified and 
growing strength of action, thanks to an ever more extensive utilization of 
technical progress. When such a system will have been realized, they say, 
the prosperity of all men will automatically ensue: a constantly rising 
standard of life and full employment. 

Though We are far from believing that the constant reference to the 
future mighty organization of men and matter is a mean diversion invented 
by persons who do not want to help, and even recognize that it is a firm 
and sincere promise calculated to instill confidence, yet We do not see upon 
what serious foundations it rests, since lessons of present experience point 
rather to a skeptical attitude toward the chosen system. This skepticism is 
moreover justified by a kind of closed circle in which the preordained end 
and the method adopted revolve one about the other without ever meeting 
and agreeing. 

In fact, the intention of guaranteeing full employment with a constantly 
rising standard of living may well evoke the anxious query, to what degree 
expansion is possible without provoking a catastrophe and, above all, with- 
out bringing in its wake mass unemployment. It seems, therefore, that 
efforts must be made to attain the highest possible level of employment, but 
at the same time means must be sought io insure its stability. 

No sense of confidence can therefore brighten a panorama over which 
hovers the spectre of that insoluble contradiction. There is no escape from 
its spiral, as long as men reckon with only one factor, namely, the highest 
degree of production. One must no longer consider the standard of living 
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and employment of labor as purely quantitative factors, but rather as human 
values in the full sense of the word. 

Whoever therefore would furnish assistance to the needs of individuals 
and peoples cannot rely for security upon an impersonal system of men and 
matter, no matter how vigorously developed in its technical aspects. 

Every plan or program must be inspired by the principle that man as 
subject, guardian and promoter of human values is more important than 
mere things, is more important than practical applications of scientific 
progress, and that above all it is imperative to preserve from an unwhole- 
some “depersonalization” the essential forms of the social order which We 


have just mentioned, and to use them to create and develop human rela- 
tionships. 


Sotmariry AMonc MEN 


If the forces of society are aimed at this end, they will not only realize 
one of their natural functions, but they will help greatly to relieve the 
necessities of the moment. For the forces of society have the task of encou- 
raging full and reciprocal solidarity among individuals and among peoples. 

It is upon the basis of this solidarity, and not upon worthless and un- 
stable systems, that We call upon men to build the social fabric. Solidarity 
demands that outrageous and provoking inequalities in living standards 
among different groups in a nation be eliminated. To achieve this urgent 
end, the efficacious voice of conscience is preferable to external compulsion. 

Conscience will know how to set limits to expenditures for luxuries, 
and likewise persuade those of more modest means to provide before all 
else for what is necessary and useful, and then save whatever is left over. 
This solidarity of men with each other demands, not only in the name of 
brotherly love, but even of mutual advantage, that everything possible be 
done to maintain and increase employment. Therefore, let those who are 
able to invest capital consider in the light of the common good—and with 
due regard to their economic condition, to risks involved and opportunity 
offered—whether they can reconcile with their conscience their neglect and 
failure to make investments because of unreasonable caution. 

On the other hand, those empleyers act against conscience who, by 
exploiting their own private business for selfish ends, prevent others from 
finding employment. And where private initiative is inactive or inadequate, 
the public authorities are obliged to provide employment, so far as possible, 
by undertaking works of general utility, and to facilitate by counselling and 
other means the finding of employment by those who seek it. 

But also to nations as such, We extend our invitation to render operative 
this sense and obligation of solidarity: that every nation develop its own 
potentialities in regard to living standards and employment, and con- 
tribute to the corresponding progress of nations less favored. Although 
even the most perfect realization of international solidarity would hardly 
bring about perfect equality among nations, still there is an urgent need 
that this solidarity be put into practice at least enough to change percept 
ibly the present situation, which is far indeed from attaining a just har- 
mony. In other words, solidarity among nations demands the abolition of 
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glaring inequalities in living standards, and so in financial investments and 
in the degree of productivity of human labor. 
Such results, however, will not be effected by a mechanical ordering of 
, society. Human society is not a machine, and must not be made such, not 
| even in the economic field. Rather one must always work with the native 
endowment of the human person and the individuating characteristics of 
nations as a natural and basic point of departure in striving to attain the 
end of the economic order, which is to insure a stable sufficiency of goods 
; and material services, directed in their turn at improving moral, cultural 
" and religious conditions. Hence, solidarity and the desired improvements 
' of life and labor ought to be brought about in those regions, even if rela- 
‘ tively extensive, where the origin and historical development of the nations 
concerned can more easily offer a common basis for attaining this goal. 
CONFLICTS OF CONSCIENCE 
. However, economic difficulties are not the only ones under which man 
4 suffers in contemporary society. Often connected with these arise difficul- 
. ties of conscience, especially for the Christian careful to live according to 
. the dictates of human and divine law. Those who uphold an impersonal 
‘ idea of society condemn to interior torment the very conscience on which 
is depends in great part moral renovation and salvation. And this perhaps is 
t the widest deviation from the Divine plan that man reaches in his efforts 
. to help his fellow man. Indeed, modern society, which wishes to plan and 
: organize al] things, comes into conflict, since it is conceived as a machine, 
i with that which is living, and which therefore cannot be subjected to 
“ quantitative calculations. More precisely, it comes into conflict with those 
of rights which, by nature, man exercises on his own and sole personal re- 
be sponsibility, that is, as the author of new life, of which he is ever the 
‘a principal custodian. Such interior conflicts between the economic system 
th and conscience are disguised under the terms: the question of the birth 
ty rate and the problem of emigration. ; 
a «Cd __ When married couples wish to remain faithful to the sacrosanct laws of 
q life established by the Creator, or when to safeguard this fidelity they seek 
by to break loose from straitened circumstances which shackle them in their 
oe own country and find the only possible solution in emigration—in former 
‘, times counseled by the desire for gain, today often imposed by misery— 
le, then see how they run up against the provisions of organized society as 
nd against an inexorable law, against pure mathematics, which has already 
determined how many persons in such and such circumstances a given 
ts country can or ought to support, not only now, but in the future. 
ne And by means of such prophetic mathematics an attempt is made to 
ond mechanize even consciences. Take note of the public prescriptions for birth 
igh control. Pressure is brought to bear by the administrative machinery of 
dly what is called social security; influence is exercised in the same direction 
on public opinion. 
mo | ’ Finally, see how the natural right of the individual to be unhampered 
- it in immigration or emigration is not recognized or, in practice, is nullified 
‘a under the pretext of a common good which is falsely understood or falsely 
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applied, but sanctioned and made mandatory by legislative or adminis. 
trative measures. 

These examples suffice to show how an organization animated by a 
spirit of cold calculation, while trying to compress life within the narrow 
frame-work of a chart, as though it were something static, becomes the 
negation of, and an outrage to, life itself and to the essential characteristic 
of life, which is its incessant dynamism, communicated to it by nature and 
manifested in the immensely diversified scale of particular circumstances. 

The consequences of this are very serious. Numerous letters come to 
Us which reveal the affliction of good and noble Christians whose consci- 
ence is troubled by the lack of understanding of a society inflexible in its 
rules, which is set in motion according to mathematical precision, as though 
it were a machine, and mercilessly suppresses and disregards problems which 
personally and intimately affect them in their moral life. 

Certainly, We will not deny that this or that region is at present burd- 
ened by a relatively excess population. But the desire to solve the difficulty 
with a formula that the number of inhabitants should be regulated accord- 
ing to the public economy is equivalently to subvert the order of nature and 
the entire. psychological and moral world which is bound up with it. What 
an error it would be to blame natural law for the present miseries of the 
world, when it is clear that these derive from the lack of mutual solidarity 
of men and peoples. 


Union ABUSES 


Consciences are today afflicted by other burdens. For example, against 
the will and convictions of parents, teachers are prescribed for children. 
Again, access to employment or places of labor is made to depend on regis- 
tration in certain parties, or in organizations which deal with the distribu- 
tion of employment. Such discrimination is indicative of an inexact concept 
of the proper function of labor unions and their proper purpose, which is 
the protection of the interests of the salaried worker within modern society, 
which is becoming more and more anonymous and collectivist. 

In fact, is not the essential purpose of unions the practical affirmation 
that is the subject, and not the object of social relations? Is it not to 
protect the individual against collective irresponsibility of anonymous pro- 
prietors? Is it not to represent the person of the worker against those who 
are inclined to consider him merely a productive agent with a certain 
price value? 

How, therefore, can it be considered normal that the protection of the 
personal rights of the worker be placed more and more in the hands of 
an anonymous group, working through the agency of immense organizations 
which are of their very nature monopolies? The worker, thus wronged in 
the exercise of his personal rights, will surely find especially painful the 
oppression of his liberty and of his conscience, caught as he is in the wheels 
of a gigantic social machine. 

Whoever would find Our solicitude for true liberty to be without founda- 
tion when We speak, as We do, to that part of the world which is generally 
known as the “free world,” should consider that, even there, first real war 
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and then “cold war” forcibly drove social relations toward an inevitable 
curtailment of liberty itself, while in another part of the world this tendency 
has reached the ultimate consequences of its development. 

In vast regions where souls and bodies are made to bend beneath the 
weight of absolute power, the Church is the first to suffer most keenly. Her 
children are victims of a continual persecution, whether it be direct or indi- 
rect, at times open, at times disguised. Ancient Christian communities, 
' known for the ardor of their faith, the glory of their saints, the splendor of 
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their theological treatises and works of Christian art, and above all for the 
‘ diffusion of charity and civilization among their people, now contemplate 
‘ the imminent ruin of all their external grandeur. 
, New Christian communities, vineyards of the Lord and rich in promise, 
watered by the sweat and blood of new apostles, sustained by the prayer 
. and sacrifices of the whole Christian world, have been suddenly struck by 
the same hurricane which pitilessly levels to the ground both the ancient 
, oak and tender seedling. 
d What will be left of these Christian communities, both old and new? 
"i When will come the end of “tribulations” and the answer to Our constant 
‘ prayer? That is the inscrutable secret of a God Who is always good. Mean- 
7 while, in this miserable world, the book of life is recording deeds of pro- 
found courage and countless acts of heroism inspired by the Holy Spirit for 
the defense of the Kingdom of God, of the Name of Jesus, our only Salva- 
tion, and for the honor of His most holy Mother. 

The persecuted Christians know that these priceless treasures can, and 
st often do, demand difficult sacrifices, even that of life itself. We are not 
n. drawing an ideal picture. In times of persecution there have always been, 
9. and there will be today, instances of weakness and surrender, understand- 
u- able in many cases, even though not justified. However, the reports which 
pt are publicized relate for the most part only half the truth, when they do 
is not distort or completely falsify it. Thus by a conspiracy of silence and dis- 
ry, tortion of facts, the bitter struggle which Bishops, priests and laity must 

endure for the defense of the Catholic Faith is withheld from public 
on knowledge. 
to 
r0- SUFFERING OF THE PooR 
rs And now Our thoughts turn with special and affectionate concern to the 
suffering army of the poor, scattered throughout the world; the poor, known 
he and unknown, in civilized countries, or in regions not yet regenerated by 
of Christian or even by merely human culture. ; 
- Before the mind’s eye pass those families over whom hangs, like a 
in menacing spectre, the danger of being cut off from the source of all liveli- 
sis hood by sudden unemployment. For others, to this precariousness of wages 
m4 is added their insufficiency, which is such that it does not permit them to 
obtain decent clothing, nor even food necessary to ward off sickness. 
we The situation becomes worse when they are constrained to live in a few 
lly unfurnished rooms, completely deprived of the simple comforts which render 
a fe less irksome. And if there is only one room to serve for five, seven, ten 


persons, there is no one who cannot imagine the consequent disadvantages. 
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And what is to be said of those families who have some little work, but no 
home, and live in temporary barracks, in caves which would not be given 
to animals? 

Wretched, too, is the lot of those who, deprived of almost all income by 
the continual and, one might say, constant devaluation of money, have fallen 
into the most abject poverty, often after a life of saving and of hard labor, 
now forced to reach its end in the embarrassment of begging. 

But the most desolate picture is presented by families who have simply 
nothing. These are families in “utter wretchedness”: the father without 
work, the mother watching her children waste away, absolutely impotent to 
help them. Never is there bread, never are there enough clothes to cover 
them, and woe to the whole family when sickness makes its dread visitation 
to that cave now become a human habitation. 

While Our thoughts dwell on these scenes of poverty and utter destite 
tion, Our heart fills with anxiety and is overwhelmed, We can say, by 8 
sadness unto death. We are thinking of the consequences of poverty, still 
more of the consequences of utter destitution. For some families there is a 
dying daily, a dying hourly; a dying multiplied, especially for parents, by 
the number of dear ones they behold suffering and wasting away. Mean- 
while, sickness becomes more serious, because not properly treated; it 
strikes little ones in particular, because preventive measures are lacking. 

Then there is the weakening and consequent physical deterioration of 
whole generations. Whole masses of population are brought up as enemies 
of law and order, so many poor girls gone astray, pushed down into the 
bottom of the abyss, because they believed that that was the only way out 
of their shameful poverty. Moreover, not rare is the case where it is 
wretched misery that leads to crime. Those who in their works of charity 
visit our prisons affirm constantly that not a few men, fundamentally decent, 
have gone to prison because extreme poverty has led them to commit some 
unpremeditated act. 


JESUS AND THE Poor 


With all this in mind, the question rises: what has Christ’s example 
taught men? How did Jesus act toward poverty and misery during his 
earthly sojourn? Certainly His mission as Redeemer was to liberate men 
from the slavery of sin, the extreme form of misery. Nevertheless, the 
greatness of His most sensitive heart could not allow Him to close His eyes 
to the suffering and the sufferers among whom He chose to live. : 

Son of God and herald of His heavenly kingdom, He was happy m 
bending compassionately over the wounds of humanity and the tattered 
rags of poverty. He was not satisfied with proclaiming the law of justice 
and charity; nor with condemning with withering anathemas the hard- 
hearted, the inhuman, the selfish; nor with the warning that the final sen- 
tence of the Last Day will have as the norm of its judgment the exercise 
of charity, as the proof of the love of God. But He spent Himself personally 
in order to help, to heal, to feed. Certainly He did not ask whether, and to 
what extent, the misfortune before Him happened because the political and 
economic order of His time was defective or lacking. He was not indifferent 
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to that. On the contrary, He is the Lord of the world and of its order. But 
just as His action as Saviour was personal, so He wished to meet life’s 
other misfortunes with a love that was personal. The example of Jesus is 
today, as every day, a strict duty for all. 


ALLEVIATION OF MISERY 


During the arduous years of Our Pontificate, We ourselves have wished 
that what has poured in to Us from all parts of the world from the faithful 
who are well off should pour out in a constant stream to help Our poorer and 
abandoned children. We have wished to be at the side of the refugees and 
to help them return to their homes. We have sought out orphans to assure 
them a roof, bread and another mother. We have been anxious to reach the 
imprisoned, the sick, the prisoners of war still kept far from their homeland. 

Unfortunately, on every occasion, to Our great sorrow, We have been 
faced with the realization that Our forces were and are unequal to the 
gravity and multitude of the needs. For this reason, We would wish that a 
more intense and multiplied love for the poor should stir up, as it were, a 
flood of help, headlong in its holy impetuosity, which may penetrate wher- 
ever there is an old person abandoned, a poor person sick, a child who 
suffers, a mother desolate because she can do nothing to help it. 

Beloved children, poor and destitute of all the earth! We pray Jesus to 
make you feel how near We are to you with Our paternal anxiety, full of 
anguish and concern. The Lord knows how We would wish to possess His 
omnipresence and omnipotence so that We might enter into each of your 
dwellings and bring you help and comfort, bread and work, serenity and 
peace. We would wish to be near you, while you are weary in the fields or 
in your workshops, while you are laid low by sickness which afflicts you, or 
tormented with the pangs of hunger. 

We cannot conclude without mentioning that the very best charitable 
organization would not suffice of itself alone to assist those in need. Personal 
action must intervene, full of solicitude, anxious to overcome the distance 
between helper and helped, drawing near to the poor because he is Christ’s 
brother and our own. 

The great temptation in an age that calls itself social—when, besides 
the Church, the State, the municipality and other public bodies devote them- 
selves so much to social problems—is that when the poor man knocks on 
the door, people, even believers, will just send him away to an agency or 
social center, to an organization, thinking that their personal obligation has 
been sufficiently fulfilled by their contributions in taxes or voluntary gifts 
to those institutions. 

Undoubtedly, the poor man will receive your help in that way. But 
often he counts also on yourselves, at least on your words of kindness and 
comfort. Your charity ought to resemble God’s, Who came in person to 
bring His help. This is the meaning of the message of Bethlehem. Finally, 
social agencies cannot always extend their assistance in a sufficiently indi- 
vidual way; accordingly, charitable institutions must be complemented, and 
necessarily so, by voluntary helpers. 

ese considerations encourage Us to call on your personal collaboration. 
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The poor, those whom life has rudely reduced to straitened circumstances, 
the unfortunates of every kind, await it. In so far as it depends on you, 
strive that no one shall say any more, as once did the man in the Gospel 
who had been infirm for thirty-eight years: “Lord, I have no one” 
(John 5, 7). 

With the wish that genuine Christian love, nourished by a deep and 
living Catholic faith, may mitigate material and spiritual sufferings and 
conquer enmities of heart, We impart with affection to you all, beloved sons 
and daughters, who are listening to Us, and to those who are near to you in 
faith in one true and personal God, and to whoever and whatever is dear 
to you, Our Apostolic Benediction. 


Tito’s Attack on the Church 


From one State to another of the Federal Republic, the nature of Tito’s attact 
varies in detail. Broadly, however. it takes the form of economic “squeeze”—th 
tactics, that is, perfected by Mao Tse-tung in Red China. Thus, having confiscated 
all, or nearly all, Church property, the State manipulates the income tax laws ti 
mulct the income of religious bodies at maximal rates, as though the income vert 
that of one rich person taxable at the equivalent of 19s. 6d. in the pound. Another 
device is to charge income tax repeatedly on the same income—first on the incom 
of the parish, secondly on the parish’s contribution to the diocese, finally on th 
salaries paid by the diocese to teachers and others. 

The State. moreover, imposes restrictions on collections. Thus in Catholit 
Slovenia, as I learnt in Zagreb, the State has closed the alms boxes in churches 
and permits collections to be made only where police licenses have been granted 
The State thus deprives the clergy of the means either to subsist or to repair thet 
churches. 

To the Catholic clergy in their extreme distress the State offers a tempting 4 
out. It offers them a State-sponsored organization, the League of Saints Cyrille 
and Methodius. Priests who join the organization are paid as civil servants ant 
are eligible for social insurance, and other benefits, such as cheap fares 
railways. Thus they can hope to subsist—but entirely at the pleasure of the State 
As yet there is no question of their ceasing to be in communion with Rome. Thett 
can be no doubt, however, that the organization is designed to be the nucleus of 
schismatic Church.—Lieut.-Gen. H. G. Martin in Tue Tasiert, London, Eu, 
Nov. 29, 1952. 
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Fourth Centenary of St. Francis Xavier 


Pore Pius XII 
A radio address to Goa, Portuguese India, December, 1952. 
ENERABLE brothers and beloved sons, devotees and admirers of St. 


Francis Xavier! 

In what countless numbers you are gathered together today in ancient 
Goa, in its majestic Cathedral and outside it, within the shadow of the 
sacred monuments which have witnessed throughout the centuries to the 
faith and piety of your forebears! 

From this Rome, which sent you Francis Xavier, and towards which 
he taught you to look unceasingly as to a beacon of saving truth, may Our 
words come to you, to express to you all the fatherly affection with which 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ loves you and venerates the sacred remains of 
the great Apostle of the Orient and exalts his glories. 

When, four centuries ago, on a day like today, Francis Xavier lay dying 
at the gates of China, one would have said that with him there was dying 
and vanishing like a dream the sublime ideal by which he was animated, 
namely, to bring to the feet of Christ the whole of the Orient, only then 
recently discovered. 

It was hardly ten years since he had arrived in India—ten years of 
endless apostolic journeys, braving storms on all the seas, putting up with 
immense trials and constant danger of death wherever he went. 

Spurred on by the necessity which impelled him to lose his temporal 
life in order to assist the spiritual life of his neighbor, and making use of 
“all the favor and help which the Portuguese King and nation, so desirous 
of seeing all these regions of unbelievers converted to the faith of Christ, 
Our Redeemer, placed at his disposal with great munificence, charity and 
love,” he was seen to arrive, remain for a time and then proceed by Mozam- 
bique, Socotora, Goa, Travancore, the coast of Pescharia, Cape Concord, 
Ceylon, Malacca, Amboino, Molucco, Moro, and the land of the rising sun, 
Japan, as yet not completely discovered. 

Stimulated and animated by the charity of Christ, like the Apostle of 
the Nations (2 Cor. 5, 14), he felt himself called to explore, break ground 
and sow the first seeds, leaving it to the continuers of his work to water, 
cultivate and harvest the fruits. 

But when, deprived of all human help, and at the mercy of prison, 
chains, maltreatments and martyrdom of every kind, his insatiable zeal 
drove him on towards China, then, convinced though he was that, once it 
had embraced the Gospel, it could bring all Asia to its knees at the feet of 
Christ, he was told by the inscrutable providence of God: “Enough!” and 
death struck him down, alone, without any human comfort, on a desert 
island of those distant seas. 

He died! 


Yet the whole of the Orient, the witness and theater of his incomparable 
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apostolate, fascinated by his burning zeal and still more by the splendor 
of his sanctity, sensed immediately that this death was rather the begin- 
ning of a new and more effective life. 

The transfer of his remains was already a triumph. Malacca, which had 
been his last Calvary, was the first to glorify the “holy father” and to be 
favored with his miracles. 

Goa gave him a triumphal funeral, such as neither most successful cap- 
tains nor the greatest of viceroys and princes had ever seen, or ever would 
see. The extraordinary and unending flow of people during those three 
days, come to venerate the mortal remains of the “holy father,” was a 
prelude to the immense throngs of hundreds of thousands and millions of 
pilgrims which were to follow one another periodically down to our own day. 

Then, if the extraordinary graces which were multiplied through the 
invocation of his name, through contact with his relics, near his tomb, or 
in places particularly sanctified by his presence, demonstrate that, though 
dead, he lives in God, they also spread devotion to him, for the benciit of 
the faith, among both Christians and non-Christians of every race and nation. 


Spirit OF XAVIER 


But it is especially his example of conquest, his spirit which, com- 
municating itself to legions of apostles, continues his apostolate after death. 
At one time, new heralds of the Gospel never left Lisbon without going 
to kneel at his altar, to implore his protection or to swear to follow in his 
footsteps. On their arrival in Goa, they went to the Bom Jesus [cathedral] 
in order that, there, near his tomb, they might understand his spirit and 
inflame themselves the more ardently with his zeal. There were Gonzales 

‘ da Salveira in Monomotapa; Oviedo and Apollinaris de Almeida in Ethi- 
opia; Rodolfo Aquaviva in the magnificent court of the great Akbar; Nobili 
and Brito, Alvarez and Albreu in India and Tonkin; Ricci, Spinola, Mastrilli 
and countless other missionaries and martyrs. What are these if not the 
survival of the spirit of Xavier and the prolongation of his apostolate? 

And not only the brothers in arms of what he called “the holy Com- 
pany of the Name of Jesus,” but all that legion of apostles of every Order 
and Religious Congregation! Are there any missionaries to whom their 
Superiors, in sending them with the blessing of God into the East, have not 
said, as St. Vincent de Paul to his Fathers when he sent them to Mada- 
gascar: “Let your first thought be to model your footsteps on the example 
of the great St. Francis Xavier?” 

And one can see the fruits of that apostolate. 

It is true that fifty or seventy years after the death of St. Francis Xavier 
difficult times came upon practically the whole of the Christian communities 
which he had founded. On the coast of Pescharia and in Travancore the 
enemies of the true faith subjected the faithful to severe trials. The blood 
of martyrs flowed profusely, but Christianity resisted, conquered and mul- 
tiplied. Today, after four centuries, fervent Catholics are to be found there 
who glory in being in a special way “the sons of St. Francis Xavier,” and 
these regions gave to the Church its first Indian Bishop and to the Govern- 

ment its first Catholic Minister. 
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In the islands of the Pacific, when Portuguese prestige had declined. 


the implacable enemies of the Cross regained mastery and declared war 
of extermination upon the 150,000 or 200,000 Catholics who were descended 


fom the various groups founded by St. Francis Xavier. The Sultan of 
Ternate put to the sword 60,000 faithful; two of the islands of Moro were 
literally depopulated. The Christian communities of Amboino, Celebes 
and Molucco perished, but left a glorious page in the Church’s martyrology, 
written with the blood of its martyrs—because they, like that heroic Chris- 
tin of Amboino, although “poor sons of the woods and ignorant, knew 
me thing which their Father Master Francis had taught them: they knew, 
namely, that it was a good thing to give one’s life for Jesus Christ.” 


PERSECUTION IN JAPAN 


And Japan? The bright hopes cherished by St. Francis Xavier were 
aprophecy. A few years afterwards, the thousand Christians which he had 
left there grew to 700,000 or 800,000, all striving after heroic virtue and 
mxious for martyrdom. Then persecution broke out: 250 years of perse- 
cution unrelenting, methodical and of refined cruelty, one of the most ter- 
tble that the Church has ever suffered. Then the faithful, through the pen 
of one of their members, “rendered thanks to God that, through the merits 
of their Father Master Francis and through divine mercy, they were now 
tue disciples of Jesus crucified and hoped to be constant to the end.” 

Meanwhile, the sea of blood rose and continued to rise, until finally 
it had submerged Japanese Christianity in its vortex. However—miracle 
of grace!—that Christianity did not entirely disappear. It survived and stil] 
survives in the 30,000 or 40,000 Christians who, “wandering in deserts, 
mountains, caves and holes in the earth” (Cfr. Heb. 11, 38), succeeded in 
saving until our day whatever was still left of the faith of their forefathers, 
preached to them by St. Francis Xavier. 

Goa, the imperial Goa, to which St. Francis Xavier so enthusiastically 
dedicated the first efforts of his zeal in India, and which he so frequently 
and so lovingly edified anew by his heroic virtues and his apostolic labors! 
Goa, which boasts that it possesses in his mortal remains the greatest 
treasure of the Orient and the most sure guarantee of the peace and pros- 
perity of its inhabitants! Is Goa not indebted to him more than to any- 
body else for the fact that for two long centuries it was the most powerful 
center for the spreading of the Gospel in Asia and in Indonesia? Is it not 
due to him that even today, thanks to the ardent faith and religious devotion 
of its children, Goa is the city and archdiocese most fruitful for religious 
and priestly vocations, and that it has been able to send preachers of 
the Gospel generously to other parts of the great country of India, where 
there was most need of priests? 

The apostolate after the death of Xavier! 

It is above all on this account that “his glory increases from generation 
to generation,” surrounding with the brightest of splendor the mortal 
remains of the great apostle and model of apostles. 

May Heaven grant that this fourth centenary of the blessed death of 
St. Francis Xavier, celebrated at the very time when a new and tremendons 
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storm is raging over so many Catholic missions, should serve to increase 
ever more our trust in his protection, so that, through his intercession, aid 
may come to the peaceful armies of God, so sorely tried, and so that there 
may be raised up through the Church numerous and chosen missionary 
vocations, such as he himself wished, capable, that is, of absorbing and 
bringing to realization the great ideals for which he struggled and died. 
Through the merits of the great wonder-worker may there descend an 
abundance of heavenly blessings upon the lands of the Iberian Peninsula, H 
Spain and Portugal, which gave to Asia in St. Francis Xavier its second 
Apostle; and may such heavenly blessings descend likewise upon Our most }j Du 
worthy Legate, upon all of you, venerable brethren and beloved children, | mé 
upon the Archdiocese of Goa, which glories in being the custodian of his } aft 
remains and in venerating him as its most special protector; upon all the | ¥¢ 
peoples of the vast land of India and of all the Orient, today there repre- | j0y 
sented and united in the veneration of their immortal Apostle, while We, | gt 
as a pledge of divine graces, impart to you with all the affection of Our | hor 
heart the Apostolic Benediction. 
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Aging Population pe 

That creaking sound you have probably heard lately is not the exhaust from 4 
the flying saucers we heard so much about last summer. Rather, it is the aging ta 


process catching up with an increasingly large number of our citizenry. tll 

The social scientists say that in 1900 there were about 1344 million people in} j,, 
the United States aged 45 years and over. By 1950 this age group was made up of 
4214 million people—more than one-quarter of our entire population. And the@ St. 
prediction is that by 1960 over 5014 million people will be 45 years of age or over. } Jo 

Perhaps an even more impressive figure is the fact that at present we have over i 
12 million people in our population who are 65 years of age or older, with about Mi 
1514 million predicted for 1960.—Voice or St. Juve, Chicago, Ill., November, 1952. i 
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Dialectics and Truth 


Questioning keeps minds agile and young and critical and never allows th 
to fossilize into narrowness or prejudice. This does not mean that philosophe 
should have an open mind to the acceptance or rejection of established truth; 
this would be skepticism and sophistry. It only means that truth will be mad 
more meaningful because of the questions that it answers and that the philosopher, 
who has properly questioned before giving his solutions, will know where he i 
going, whether he has attained his objective, and why and how his conclusio 
in an argument can conquer the errors of his adversaries Vincent E. Smith ii 
Tue SHIELD, Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 15, 1952. 















The Blessed Virgin Mary 


Pore Pius XII 


A radio message to the first Marian Congress of South Africa, Durban, 
May 4, 1952. 


. ARDLY a year has passed since We spoke to you, Venerable Brothers, 
d and to Our dear children who are entrusted to your pastoral care. 
st || Our voice then carried a message of joy and felicitation for the establish- 
n, || ment of a Catholic hierarchy in the Union of South Africa almost 150 years 
is | after the first Mass was offered in Cape Town. Today, though the occasion 
.e | is different, Our greetings go out to you from a heart no less filled with 
e- | joy and consolation; because during these early days of May you have been 
e, | gathering together, with a deep sense of gratitude and reverence, to do 
ir | honor to the ever-blessed Mary, Mother of God. 

There is something very fitting, is there not, in that her month follows 
0 closely on the grand solemnity of Easter. The whole Christian world 
thrills to the Alleluias sung to the Risen Saviour. The heart of every Chris- 
tian, high or low, king or subject, man of state or tiller of the soil or 
worker in the mines, expands with confident hope: a hope that sweetens 
the bitter portion of earthly living, a hope that defies the powers of evil 
in their struggle for human souls and challenges death itself, whose terrors 
fade away in the light of the glorious resurrection of Christ. For he has 
but gone before, opening the way for those who belong to Him and will 
_ | bllow after Him, (cfr. 1 Cor. 15, 23), members of the Body of which He 
le in} is the Head. 
up of} But mark the words of the illustrious African doctor of the Church, 
d the# St. Augustine. “The Lord has risen,” he says, “in that nature He took from 
over.) ou. He could not rise, had He not been dead; nor could He have died 
over 4 but for his having a body of flesh” (S. Aug. Enarr. in Ps. CXXIX n. 7— 
about | Migne PL, t. 37 col. 1700-1701). Now from whom did He receive that 
1952. body of flesh? “Oh, Queen of heaven, rejoice,’ the Church answers in 
} ler thrice-daily chant, “Oh, Queen of heaven, rejoice, because He, whom 
}thou didst carry in thy womb, He has risen as He said.” Yes, dearly 

loved, in the loving providence of God, it was Mary’s “be it done unto 
me according to thy word” that made possible the passion and death and 
resurrection of the divine Redeemer of the world. 

That is why one dare not separate the Mother from the Son. His death 
m Golgotha was her martyrdom; His triumph is her exaltation. The wit- 
tess of three centuries confirms the fact, as the learned Cardinal Newman 
wm pointedly observes, that “Catholics who have honored the Mother still 
worship the Son; while those who now have ceased to confess the Son, 
began by scoffing at the Mother” (Discourses to Mixed Congregations, Dis- 
ig) Curse XVII, “The Glories of Mary”). With all the ardor of your faith, 
n, be quick at all times to offer to the Virgin Mother the homage of 
sq) Sour gratitude, your love and loyalty. 
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The Virgin Mother! What a blessed vision of virginal purity and gentle 
motherhood these words unveil. Is there any wonder that the beauty, the 
charm, the holiness of the peerless Virgin Mother have left behind her 
in the Church militant the sweetest memories “like to choice myrrh” (Eccles, 
24, 20), and a mighty influence that not only lifted woman from her 
especial degradation, but gave her the challenge to become the latent 
force that would give renewed and refined vitality to civilization. 

Woman accepted the challenge. The home and civil society have felt 
the quickening pulse of a life purified by woman’s love and holiness. Holi- 
ness and all that it implies of courage, self-restraint, patient endurance, kind- 
liness, modesty and unworldliness, how gracefully it becomes a woman. It is 
the source of her greatest power for good; and thrice-blessed is the family 
circle where a woman’s gentle rule and high ideals point the way of sanctity 
to those who reverence her beyond all else on earth. One result of this 
first Marian Congress in your cherished land will be, We trust, that the 
women of the Union of South Africa will form the high resolve to be worthy 
clients of the Virgin Mother of God. 

We cannot conclude without a word of particular greeting to the zealous 
sons of the revered Bishop of Marseilles, Charles-Eugéne de Mazenod. South 
Africa carries a heavy debt to the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, as does 
also the Church of God, in whose service they have rounded out a century 
of toil and self-sacrifice. We are happy to acclaim their merits, and We 
pray that the Immaculate Mother may continue to procure for them from 
her divine Son all the graces in abundance which will enable them to carry 
on their magnificent apostolate among your people. 

To you, Venerable Brothers, to all the clergy and faithful participating 
in the Marian Congress, from a heart filled with paternal affection, We 
impart the Apostolic Benediction. 
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